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ABS TRACT 

InfoResults Limited investigated vandalism prevention measures 
and programs i^sed in Ontario schools. A self -administered 
questionnaire was mailed to^each school principal in Ontario 
asking them to indicate which of , fifty-five vandalism preven- 
tion measure^ they^ad used; how effective each had been in 
reducing vandalism? 'the cost of vandalism during 1978; whether 
or .not thety have an alarm system and a vandalism-reporting > 
system;, and what community groups ^he school has involved in 
vandalism prevention measures. 

t • V 

Use of vandalism prevention measure^by th€' 3025 respondents 
range- from less than 1% to 95%. fimilarly, the perceived 
effectiveness ^f the measures also varied substantially. Among ^ 
the most-used and most effective lueasures wer^i providing ade- 
quate teacher supervision in hallways, 1 unch''^ rooms , etc;. keeping 
schools clean and attractive; used and least effective included: 
installing" siins identifying the school's boundaries? providing 
rewards to students or • community"residents who informed on" 
vandals; and signing ^11 school visitors in and out of the 
building. One of' the most effective measures, in the opinion » 
.of the principals, was installini an alarm' system, although over 
one- third of the principals .^reported they already had one. 

t 

Issues related to school vandalism that were also investigated 

were the cost of vandalism, vandalism-reporting systems, und the 

f 

use of community 'g^^o^PS to prevent vandalism. ^ The cost estimates, 
should be treated with caution since only 2703 principals made 
estimates dnd there were wide variations because of the effect 
yof arson. The averag^ cost per school in 1978 was $1,730 or 
$4.0 5 per student. Preliminary estimates of the costs of various 
types of vancialism 'are presented along with estimates- based" on 
school level and school size* ^ 

^' Over four-fifths of the principals said their school had a 

vandalism-reporting system.- School level did not determine the 
presence of a reporting system, but fewer of the very small 
schools than the other schools made regular reports t;> their 
board. 
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The u§e of outside agencies to combat school vandalism was 
relatively high for police, parent, groups, and individual 
parents, but very low. for all other communify-^igfoups and 
agencies. 

The findings are discussed in terms of whicfi measure ; are most 
'effective, the cost of school vandalism, am how to use the 
findings. T|je need for developJ.ng more behavioural programs, 
better cost-reporting systems, and ways of atidizing the 
results of the study are outlined. 
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INTRODUCTION 





A litek^ature review of school vandalism prevention programs and 
activities was completed by InfoResults • Limited for the Ontario 
Ministry of Education in 1978. This ^^port. School Vandalism ; 
Problems and Responses » reviewed the literature on school 
vandalism prevention programs which have been used by school 
systems in Canada and the United States. Procedures that 
educators might use to reduce intrusion, theft, and damage 
were outlined. 

V 

As a follow-up to School Vandalism ;^^Qblems and Responses , 
InfoResults Limited was asked by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education to conduct a survey of vandalism prevention pro- 
grams used in Ontario schools. This study provides a measure 
of the types of prevention programs that have been used 
during the twelve months prior to the survey and the principals 
perception of the effectiveness of the programs. The study 
also investigates the extent to which other community organiza- 
tions have contributed ta vandalism prevention at the school 
level inds provides an estimate of the 'cost of vandalism during 
the 19 78 calendar year. 



LITERATURE R "I^^S" f 

, ^. 

Over the last few years there have been many* studies of the . 
extent, causes,* and characteristics of * vartdalism (2, 3, 7,. 9, 
10). Most studie^s have concentrated on general vandalism as 
opposed to school vandalism and the causes of vandalism 
rather than preventive programs. ' 

> t 

A literature riview which covered both^the causes of school 
vandalism and preventive measures was completed by the Edmon- 
ton Public School Boards, The preventive measures described 
included building design and- school security systems. The 
review also discussed the underlying causes of vandalism: 
psycho logicarl, sociological, educational, and structural. 
Measures fkhat have been tried in schoolr and considered 
effective in reducing vandalism include: 

a) student patrols; ^ 

b) security officers on twenty-four-hour duty; 

c) parent patrols; • ^ 

d) "vandal watch" programs;. . ^ * 

e) acrylic glass; 

f) educational programs; 

g) development of community schools and communirty involvement 
in the appearance of the school building; 

h) . broadening student involvement in decision making; and 

* « 

i) rewarding students for preventing vandalism. 

The proposed measures that have bee ried with mixed success 

* 

include: 

a) alarm systems? . * ^ 

b) holding parents • financially responsible for damage; and 

c) trained guard' dogs (4). ; * 



A literature review by Whi^e and Failis (llT presented a 
classification system of vandalism problems and prevention - 
programs which have been uned by school systems in Canada and 
tie United States. Programs involving students, teachers, 
the school system, and the community were discussed in terms 
of reducing genera school vandal is-.. Specific responses to 
intrusion thefti and damage were outlined. The effective- 
ness* of the various programs was stilted, if known, bu£ very 
few reports of experimentally contrdlled studies designed to 
evaluate the effectiveness of antivandaiism programs were 
^'ound. Thi J re^view makes several reference? to a book on the 
pr^^venti.on of vandalism. Stopping School Property Damage by 
J. Zeisel. It focusaes on designing schools to reducfe their 
suscaptibility to damage by vandals (12). ' 

Various preventive: measures and their effectiveness were 
measured in surveys conducted by the Edmonton Prblic Schoorl 
Board and 'the Canadian Education Association (5, 6, 3). The 
Edmonton gurvey asked principals, school staff, and head 
custodians to indicate which of twenty- four pre^'^entive meas- 
ures were used in their school and how effective each meas- 
ure was in reducing vandalism. The effectiveness was m* as- 
ured using a Likert-type scale with the following five res- 
ponse categories: not at all? slightly; moderately? very 
effective; and completely eliminated problems. 

The measures most frequently used to combatT^dzKnage/loss were: 
adequate key control; adequate teacher supervision T parental 
restitution; having students leave the school building at 
the completion of classes; and removing all monies from the 
school* The measures indicated as most effective by the 
three groups of respondents were: adequate supervision of 
school rentals; adequate teacher supervision; removina all 
monies from school; adequate key control; and having students 
leave the school at the completion of classes (5). 
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The Canadian Education Association surveyed forty-seven 
school boards across Canada to investigate factors related 
to school vandalism and the effectiveness of vandalism 
prelrention measures. They asked a board representative to 
rate .thirteen measures on a Likert-type scale with values 
from 1 to 9 where 1 meant little or no beneficial effect 
and J meant the measure was highly effective. It was * 
found that .80% of the responding boards replaced some 
broken windows v/ith ^reak-resistant glazings; 75% used 
exterior lighting? 67% left some interior lights on?' 65% 
installed window screens; 60% periodically picked up stones 
from school grounds? and 60% -^ad an^ electronic alarm sys- 
tem» The other measures signs, patrols, appeal to commu- 
nity, and student co-operation were used by fewer than 60% 
of the respondents. 

In general, the effectiveness ^cores were medium to low, 
except for electronic alarm systems which received a very 
high effectiveness rating. 

A ^ew researchers have investigated the cost of school van- 
dalism (1, 3, 5, 6, 10). Schott (10) studied the ctost of 
vandalism in Alberta schools. Each school area. was surveyed 



in 1975 to determine the extent of damage due to^vandalisrt 
during 1-974. The total cost and a breakdown by four cate- 

* 

gories of damage (glass, building and contents, theft, 
and arson) were reported. Cost differences were found among 
schools within a jurisdiction, as well as^ between public and 
separate, urban and rural systems. For each of the four 
categories of damage studied, the follov/ing comparisons were^ 



made on a per pupil basis: u;:ban and rural; public and 
separate; public-urban and separate-urban; and public-rural 
and separate-rural. In all but two instances the public 
school costs per pupil exceeded the^ separate school costs 
per pupil. Similarly, for* each type of damage the cost per 
pupil in urban schools exceeded those for rural schools. 




The Canadian Education Association .survey of forty-seven 
school boards across Canada investigated the dollar cost of 
window breakage- and other vandalism for the years 1971-75 
inclusive. The cost of window breakage was reported on a per^ 
pupi'l basis fpr several boards, but the majority of the boards 
could not Estimate other vandalisn^ (Jft^ ^ ' 

A survey of British Columbia school districts estimated the 
total cost of vandalism for the twelve-month period ending 
June 30, 1976. The per pupil rate was calculated by region, 
size of district, existence of. vandalism programs, etc. (1). 
A tentative finding nhat school districts that have vandalism 
preventive programs have slightly lower vandalism rates than 
thos§ which do not was r<=iported. ' . - , 

The Edmonton- Public School System study collected information 
on damag°e/loss from^ the custodians ov^r a twelve-month period- 
during 1976. The data was analyzed in terms of monthly costs, 
the time ofdajf incidents occurred, type o^ damage, and the 
custodian 's /principal 's assessment of the causes. Some of the 
major findings. are listed below: 

a) Incidents *of damSfge/loss were higl?est in June and costs 
•were highest in June and August. 

b) Glass breakage was thie most frequently reported type of 
vandalism. More money was spent repairing glass breakage 

, ,than afny other type of d^a^e. 
cl A larger percentage of damage/loss incidents and a higher 
percentage of costs were due to wilful behaviour rather 
than to accidental damage or irresponsible behaviour 
causing damage^ 
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Research Design 

A self-administered questionnaire was mailed to each school . 
principal in Ontario by the .Ministry of Education. The 
questionnaire was accompanied by a memo requesting that the ^ 
school principal complete it anS stating that no schools or 
, boards would be identified in any published reports and that 
a report bas'ed on the survey results would be distributed 
later in the year to each school. In some cases someone other 
than the otincipal may have been^ delegated to complete the 
questionnaire. A copy of the literature review School 
Vandalism; Problems and Responses was enclosed with the 
questionnaire. ^ 

Questionnaire 

The questionnaire contained six sections designed to obtain the 
following information; 

1. School data, such as grades taught and number of students 
enrolled in 1978. 

2. Information about a school alarm system. • 

3. A'series of fifty-five questions about different vandalism 
prevention methods or activities. • The first part of the 
question asked whether or not the school had implemented 
and/or continued to use a program "durXng fhet past twelve 

• months. The second part of the question measured the res- 
pondent's perception o| how effective the program was in 
reducing school vandalism. The effectiveness of the program 
was measured using the following response categories; not 
at all; slightly; moc'erately; and' very effective. A don't 
know category was also included. 

This series of two-part questions included questions related . 
to the physical plant, procedures, school programs, and 
behavioural programs. The list of programs^ does not include 
all antivandalism techniques but is quite comprehensive. 

The respondent was asked to identify any other programs tried 
and to rate their effectiveness. 
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4; An estimate of vandalism costs. fpr each schf>ol during 1978» 
The principal was asked to estimate separately the costs 
due to theft, arson, and irresponsible, damage as well as 
the total cost to the school. Normal wear and maintenance 
expenses were not considered in the cost of vandalism* 
5. Whether or not e ch school had a vandalism-reporting 
svstem. 

A checklist to determine the extent to which community 

groups and persons have assisted in reducing school vanda- 

, . • , ■ * ^. 

Ixsm. 

Two drafts of the questionnaire were completed before a pretest 
with approximately forty elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals from one Ontario scjiool board. As a result of the pre- 
test, minor modifications were made to the fomnat of the ques- 
tionnaire and it became apparent that many school principals 
might not be able to provide the cost data, (See a copy of the 
♦ • questionnaire in Appendix 1 for further details. ) 

Data Collection 

: ^-s^ 

The questionnaire and literature review report were mailed by 
the Ministry of Education to each elementary and secondary 
school principal in Ontario on May 22, 1979. Questioxinaires 
returned to the Ministry before August 13, ll^f were included 
in the survey. A total of 3025 useable questionnaires were 
received. This represents a response rate of 65.6% of all 
principals in Ontario, 

- Data Analysis « 

Each questionnaire was coded and checked and then keypunched 
onto tape. The responses have been analyzed by school level 
and number of students enrolled. 

Sample Characteristics ' ' ^ 

This sample represents 66% of all schools' in Ontario. Ali^^st__ 
three-quarters (72.5%) of" the responding schools are part of *" 
the public school system; just over one-quartet (26.4%) the 
separate school system; and 1.1% did not give an identity. As 
shown b&iow, over half (55.9%) of the schools in the sample 
are located within the central region, as defined by the Minis- 
ERIC try of Education. 
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Geographic Distribution 

Region ' # of schools ' ' % 



Northwestern . .130 4.3 

Midnorthern 159. 5.3 

Northeastern 146 4.8 

Western \ 480 . ' . 15.9 

Central 1692 • 55.9 

Eastern 386 12.8 

No identity 32 1.1 



Total * 3025 • 100.0 



The majority of the responding schools (78.6%) are primary 
and/or junior schools teaching junior Kindergarten to Grade 8. 
Intermediate schools teaching Grades 6 to -10 form 6.4% and 
senior or high schools comprise 15.0% oF^Che sample. The ^ 
percentages for school level are based on 3018 respondents 
since the grades taught at seven schools could not be 
'discerned. 

« 

The responses were^grouped into four categories on the basis of 
the number of students enrolled at each school. One-fifth of 
the schools (19.9%) has under 200 students,' just over one-half 
(52.9it) between 200-249 students? one-fifth (19.4%) between 
500-999 and 7.8% 1000 or more students. 



Distribution of Res'ponses of School Size 

School Size by " ^ schools % 

Enrollment 



0-199 ' 602 - 19.9 

200-499 . 1600 52.9 

500-999 587 19.4 

1000+ ' 236 7.8 

Total - 3025 100.0 
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FINDINGS 

Vandalism Prevention Measures Used 

The principals were asked to indicate which of fifty-five 
vandalism prevention- measures they 'used. For each measure 
used, t^ey were asked to indicate how effective the meas- 
ure was. The principals could indicate that the measure 
was not at ail, slightly, moderately, or very effective. 
A don't-know response category, was also, included. The four,<f ' 
categories were later assigned numerical values of 0, 1, 2, • 
-and respectively and these ratings were used to calculate 
average effectiveness ratings 

Overall' Use Le vels ^ 
The percentage of principals who reported^sing each of the 
measures is shown in descending order of use in Table 1. 
, Also shown are the average effectiveness of the measure, the 
standard deviation, and .the number of respondents who use 
each measure. 

Over 90% of the principals reported using \he six following ' 
m^asufes; providing adequate teacher supervision in hallways, 
lunch rooms, study areas, etc. { 95.2%)? keeping schpols clean 
and attractive (95.0%); maintaining an up-to-date inventory 
^ of school equipment (92.3%); r.'pairing visible damage as 

quickly as possible (92.2%); ensuring all windows and exterior 
doors are securely locked each evening (92.1%); and removing 
graffiti as soon as possible (91.4%).. 

A further eleven measures were used by half or more of the 
principals, fifteen were used by one-quarter to one-half of the 
principals, and the remaining twenty-three by less than one- 
quarter of the principals. The six measures least frequently 
used were: guard dogs (0.7%); designating a graffiti area (1.8%); 
police or security guard overnight stakeouts (2.7%); an incen- • 
tive program or vandalism fund- which allows students to spend 
money not required to pay vandalism costs (2.9%); payment by the 
■ student council for^^percentage of the cost of damage caused by 
students (3.1%); and a special vandalism prevention program for 
. students with emotional, behavioural, or learning problems (3.1%) 

1 • ^ ' 

For a .complete list of measures and the exact wording used, see 

the questionnaire in Appendix 1. 
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Table 1/Fercentage of Schools Using Preventive Measures and 
Average Effectiveness Scores 



MEASURE 



USE 
. ■ % -Using 



EFFECT I VfiNESS 
Average Standard No. of 

Deviation Respondents' 



Adequate teacher super- 
vision in hallways, lunch • 
rooms, etc. 95.2 2.66 

Clean and attractive 

scl^ols" 95.0 2,28 

Inventory of school 
' equipment 92.9 1.82 

Repair visible 'damage 

quickly 92.2 2.34 

^ • Ensure all windows and 
/ exterior doors are locked 

each evening . 2.54 

R€:.move graffiti as soon 

as possible 91.4 2.31 

Community use of schools 87.3 1.87 

m, • Students leave schools at 
completion of classes 

unless under supervision 79.4 2.59 

Staff-key control system 79.1 2.22 

'Encourage positive re la- ^ 

tionships between staff 

and students 6i3.9 2,47 

A no -cash policy 65,1 2,4^ 

Keep laboratory, audio- \ 
0 visual equipment under lock 
- and key 62,3 2,28 

Parental restitution 61.7' 2,19 

Encourage staff to instill 

respect for private and 

public property 59.7 2.21 

Lock classroom doors at 

night 57.6 2,30 

Supervision of community 

groups 53.1 2.27 

Leave interior lights on 51,6 1.94 

Regular police patrolling 

of school 48.5 1,77 

Increase exterior lighting 48.1 1,88 



,564 
,783 
1.055 
,743 

.^98 

,749 
,974 

.617 
,928 

.643 
',787 



,817 
,814 



,712 

,832 

,.795 
.819 

.801 . 
.831 



2533 
2315 
1773 
2213 

2193 

2222 
1921 

2044 
1740 

1690 
1434 

1448 
1595 

1444 

1339 

1311 
1177 

1210 
1249 
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Table 1 (continued) 



MEASURE 

t 



USE . EFFECTIVENESS 

% Using Average Standard No. of 

Deviation Respondents 



Install break-resistant 


47 




0 

A 




759 


1 314 

X «^ «L "X 


from school grounds 


47. 


1 


1 


.97 


• 813 * 


• 1165 














13 71 


to repcrt suspicious 
activities to police 


44. 


4 


1 


.11 


.893 


1103 


^ Mark school property 


43. 


0 


2 


.02. 


.'860 


782 


Delineate school boundaries 


42. 


3 


1 


.21 


1.021 


938 


• 

Cover or protect 


40. 


0 


2 


23 ^ 


' 813 


962 


Reduce access to the roof 


38". 7 • , 


1 


.92 -.. 


.890 


940 


Prosecute vand^s who are 
apprehended -S 


36. 


q 


2 


.13 


.847 


854 


• Install sign's defining acti- 
vities^allowed on school 
property 


32. 


0 


1 


• ^ X 


• 4 7 


/ oo 


Install an alarm system 


28. 


9 


2 




647 


724 


Leave inside classroom and 
office -doors open at night 

Install protecti<ve screens 
over windows 


28. 
27. 


1 

2 


2 


• ** VP 


747 


/ ^ 

/ ^ U .J 

756 


Have sighs directing visitors 
to main entrance • 24. 


2 




42 


910 


^ 604 


Use of special playgrounds 


23.0 


2 


.03 


.920 


502 


Use of vandalisin prevention 
materials f 


23. 


0 


1 


.91 


.715 
• 


526 


Community information 
programs 


22. 


2 


1 


.86 


.778 


532 


Use of g'ates or chains 
across driveways 


17. 


5 


1 


.82 


.951 


480 


Contes.ts to increase 
students' pride in 
their school 


16. 


3 




.07 


.724* 


407 


Use of graffiti- 
resistant materials 


15. 


5 


2 


. 30 


.694 


396 
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Table 1 (continued) 



MEASURE 



USE EFFECTIVENESS 
% Using Average Standard No. of 

Deviation Respondents 



.7 

.1 

.3 
.9 



Reduce number size of 
windows ^12 

Install signs identifying 
school's bo'indaries '. 12 

Remove hardware from 
exterior doors 11 

Remove coins from machines 8 

Install damage-. _:Sistant 
washroom hardware 8.9 

* 

Rewards to students or 
icommunity members who inform 
on vandals . ^ 8.5 

Have all visitors sign in 
and out of the building 

Hire Security guards 

Give student ^bvernment or 
coTincil mote authority 

« « 

Put school custodians on 
twenty- four-^our shifts 

Vandalism prevention program 
for students with problems 

Student council pays cost 
of damage 3 . 

Establish .incentive program 
o^f^apdalism fund 2, 

Police or security guard 
overnight stakeouts 2. 

Designate area where 
graffiti is allowed 1. 

Use of guard dogs 0. 



8.1 
7.5 

6.7 

5.2 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 



8 
7 



2.42 

2.03 
2.47 

2 • X6 

1.70 

i.38 
2.05 

2.07 

2.43 

2.24 

2.04 

1.88 

2.10 

1.8C 
2.00 



.761 

.895 

.842 
.772 

i 

.710 

.956 

.950 
.897 

.862 

.679 

.660 
'.883 
.877 



.981 



947 
816 



340 

305 

271 
213 

22? 

168 

207- 
176 

163 

129 

79 

82 

69 

71 

36 
12 



Number of Respondents 



3^)25 



The fifty-five measures may be categorized in a number of 
ways. To facilitate discussion they have been categorized by 
type* of measure and by type of vandalism. The type of vanda- 
lism prevention mfi-asure is categorized as physical plant re- 
lated meas(ire, pro6edural "or school program related measure, or . 
behavioural measure. 

As may be seen in Table 1, Appendix 11 none of the eleven phy- 
sical plant related measures was used by over half of the ^ 
principalis. The most-Used measures were: installing break- 
resistant glazings, sucl^ as safety glafes, acrylics ,and poly- 
carbonates (47.. 3%); clearly delineating school .boundaries with 
fences, hedges, etc. {<A2,3%) j and covering or protecting ther- 
mostats, lightf switches, etc. (40,0%). '[ • 

/ • # • « . . .• "•• 

Of the thirty procedural measmges investigated, six were* used 
by over 90% .of the principals. These aire the six mbst-useS 
measures which are listed in Table 1. Only three of the beha- 
vioural measures are used by over half of the respondents. These 
are: a-. program to encourage positive relationships J>etween staff 
and stukents (68.9%); parental restitution for damages caused by 

em 

their children (61.7%);" and a program to encourage staff to in- * 
still respect for private and public property (59. 7% if. 

The vsubstantial dojf ferences in the types of measures taken and the 
percentage of principals using them suggest that school personnel 
are most likely to react to school vandalism with procedures 
related to how the building and facilities are used rather than 
with^ physical changes in, the building or with programs designed 
to modify student attitudes and behaviours. The relatively low 
emphasis on physical measures may be i^jartly because principals and 
not plant superintendents answered the. questionnaires. This find- 
ing contradicts the relatively strong emphasis on physical meas- 
ures that is evident in the literature on school vandalism. The 
relatively low emphasis on behavioural measures suggests that ' 
principals are oriented more to modifying the .school Environment 
and procedures than human behaviour. 



Table 2, Appendix II categorizes the measures by the type of 
vandalism. The vandalism typology~used was developed by the 

uthors when preparing a review, of the literature on school 
vandalism prevention techniques (10) . The system distinguishes 
between four main* types of vandalism: vandalism a^ a general 
problem, intrusion, theft, and damage. 

The most frequently used measures for reducincj general vandalism 
were^ providing adequate teacher supervision" in hallways, lunch 
roofflis,. etc. (95.2%); keeping schools clean and attractive (95.0%) 
replairing visible damage quickly (92.2%)? community v^se of 
schools ^f or recreational and community purposes (87.3%); ai>d 
students Reaving the school' building at the completion of clas- 
ses unless they arfe under direct supervision for recreational or 
educational activities -(79.4%). 

- • ♦ • ■ ■ 

The most frequently used measures to prevent or reduce intrusion 
were: ensuring all windows and exterior dpors are securely 
locked each evehing (92.1%); leaving interior" lights on to dis- 
courage entry into the school (51.6%); regi^ar patrolling of 
schools by police (48.5%); and increasing -exterior lighting. 'to 
(discourage people loitering around the school at night (48.1%). 

Measured frequently used to prevent theft were: maintaining an 
up-to-date inventory 'of school equipment (92.9%); maintaining a 
staff-Jcey control system (79.1%); establishing a no-cash policy 
whi^ch insures money is not left in school overnight (65.1%); and 
keeping laboratory, audiovisual,, musical, and electronic equip- 
ment in^ locked closets or rooms (62.3%). 

Damage reduction measures used by the principals were: removing 
graffiti as soon as possible (91.4%); installing break-resistant 
glazings, such as safety glass, acrylics and ploycarbonates 
(47.3%); removing from the schoolgrounds stones and debris which 
could be used to break windows (47.1%); and covering or protec- 
•^ting thermostats and light switches, etc. (40.0%). 
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Use bi^ School Level 

A difference was found in most cases when the percentage of 
principals using each of the measures was analyzed by school 
level. For forty-seven out of " fifty-five measures the differ- 
ence was statistically significant, although no common pattern 
was evident. For six measures, consxderably more primary than 
senior or high school principals reported their use. These 
were: having dftudents leave the school building at the comple- 
tion of classes unless they are under direct supervision for 
recreational or educational activities; encouraging staff to 
' . instill respect for private and public property; leaving in- 
side classroom and office, doors* open at night to reduce damage 
in the event of a break-in; using special playgrounds, such is 
, adventure, (discovery, creative, etc.; using vandalism prevention 
materials, such as films, guest speakers, student conferences; 
f ahd conducting contests that increase students' pride in their 
school (e.g. , posters, uadges, etc.). In most .cases, use by ^ 
intermediate school principals was lower than the elementary 
and higher than the high school principals. See Table 3, 
Appendix 11. 

t % 

4 J 

Preventive measures used by more senior than primary school 
principals included: keeping laboratory, audiovisual, musical, 
land electronic equipment in locked close^ts car rooms ;^ seeking 
parental restitutibn for damages caused by their ^cmildren; 
prosecuting vandals who are apprehended; installing an alarm 
system; having signs at outside doors wjhich direct visitors' to 
the main entrance; using graffiti-resistant materials, such as 
epoxy-resin paints and plastic coverings in h3i 11 ways, washrooms 
and areas where large numbers of students assemble; removing 
coins from vending machines at the end^of each'day; having al-l 
visitors sign in and out of the school building by means of a 
visiters* book at the main entrance; hiring a security guard on 
either a- full-time or intermittent basis; giving the student 
government or council more authority; having school custodians 
in the school on a twenty-four-hour/shift; having the student 
council pay a percentage of the cost of damage caused by 
students. In only a few cases did more intermediate than 
either primary or senior principals indicate using a preven- 
tive measure. Examples of such measures included: 
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establishing an incentive program or* vandal ismJ fund?' encoura- 
ging positive relationships between staff and students; and 
reducing the number of size of windows. 

p 

m 4 

Use by School Size » 

The use of the fift^-five measures waS/ with only one excep- 
tion, rela'-ed to srhool size. The sole exception was reducing 
access to thr- rocf. In many cases, the use of S measure 
increased directly with the school size. An example is the 
prosecution of vandals who are apprehended whi^h was reported 
by 21.9% of the principals with fewer than 200 students; 
33.2% with 200-499 students; 44.3% with 500-999 students; and 
70.8% with 1,000 or ntbre students. Other measures which fol- 
lowed this pattern (see Table 4, Appendix 11) included: covering 
or protecting thermostats and light switches, etc.? installing 
an alarm system; locking classroom doors at night; parental * 
restitution; a vandal restitution program; and keeping labora- 
tory, audiovisual, musical, and electronic equipment in looked 
closets or rooms. 

A substantial number of practices tended to increase in fre- 
quency of use as school size increased but the relationship was 
often less definite or a difference existed only between the 
very small schools an the large ones. The difference between 
the three larger-size; schools was usu^l^y relatively small. 

For a few measures, ' f he large than small schools 

reported using them. fLen appears to be related to 

the fact that the vei^ .^ige schools are more likely to be 
high schools and the very small sc lools to be elementary 
schools. Examples of this type of relationship include: 
a no-cash policy which insures money is not left in school 
overnight; appealing to neighbours and parents to watch for 
and to report suspicious activities at the school; encoura- 
ging staff to instill respect for private and public property; 
leaving inside classroom and office doors open at night to 
reduce damage in the event of a break-in; and using special 
playgrounds, such as adventure, discovery, creative, etc. 
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Effectiveness of Prevention Measures Used 

Each principal who indicated that the measure was UL.ed in 
their school was instructed to rate how effective the meas- 
ure had been in reducing school vandalism'-;. Fiva response 
categories were available for their use: not at ail, 
slightly, moderately, ver^ effective, and don't know. The 
distribution of principal's responses is shown in Table 5, 
Appendix II. In order to simplify the data analysis, numbers 
were assigned to the response categories and averages and 
standard deviations were calculated. The average effective- 
ness of each measure is shown in Table 2 in order of most to 
least effective. 
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Table 2/Average Effectiveness Score for Preventive Measures 
Used 



MEASURE 



EFFECTIVENESS Number 
Average Standard of * 

Peviation Respondents 



Install an alarm system 2.66 

Adequate teaq^er supervision 

in hkllways, xunch rooms, etc. 2.66 

Students leave school at 
completion cf classes unlyess 
under supervision 2.59 

Ensure all windows and 

exterior doors are locked 

each evening 2.54 

Encourage positive relation- 
ships between staff and stu- 
dents 2.47 

» 

Remove -«o ins from machines' 2.47 

Install protective screens 

over windows * 2.46 

c 

Put schqol custodians on 
twenty-four-hour shifts 2,^3 

Reduce number or size 

of Windows • 2.42 

A no-cash policy . 2.41 
Repair damage quickly 2.34 

Remove graffiti as soon 

as possible ^ 2.31 

Ldck classroom doors at * 

night 2.30 

Use of graffiti-resistant r 
materials v 2.30 

Install break-resistant 

glazings 2.29 

Clean and attractive 

schools 2.28 

Keep laboratory, audiovisual 
equipment under lock and key 2.28 

Supervision of community 

groups 2.27 

Leave inside classroom and 
office doors open at night 2.24 



.647 

. .564 

\ 

^^.617 

.698 

.643 
.772 

.747 

.679 

.761 
.787 
• .743 

.749 

.832 

.694 

.759 

.783 

.817 

.795 

.853 



^24 
2533 

2044 

2193 

1690 
213 

756 

129 

• 340 
1434 
2213 

2222 

1339 

396 
1314 
2315 
1448 
1311 

503 
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Table 2 (continued) 



MEASURE 



' EFFECTIVENESS Number 
Average Standard of 

Deviation Respondents 



Vandalism prevention program 
for students with problems 

Cover or protect thermostats, 
etc. 

Vandal restitution program 

Staff-key control system 

Encourage staff to instill 
respect for private and - 
public property 

Parental restitution 

Install daftiage-resistant wash- 
room hardware 

Prosecute vandals who are 
apprehended ' 

Police or security . guard 
overnight stakeouts . 

Remove Hardware from exterior 
doors 

Give student government or 
counci 1 more author i t y 

Contests to inctNease students • 
pride in their schools 

,Hire security gt. ^ ii. 

Student council pays cost of 
damage 

Use of special playgrounds 

Mark school property 

Use of guard dogs 

Remove stones and debris from 
school grounds 

Leave interior lights on 

Reduce access to roof 

Use of vandalxsm prevention 
materials 

Establish incentive program 
or vandalism fund 

Increase exterior lighting 



2.24 

2.23 
2.22 
2.22 

2.21 
2.19 

■^.16 

2.13 . 

2.10 

2.08 



2.07' 



2.07 
2.85 

2.04 
^.03 
2.^2 
2.00 

1.97 
1.94 
1.92 

1.91 

l;88 
1.88 



.660 

.813 
.772 
.928 

.712 
.814 

.710 

.847 

.981 

.842 

.862 

.724 
.897 

.833 
.920 
.860 
.816 

.813 
.819 
.890 

.715 

.877 
.831 



79 

962 
1171 
1740 

1444 
1595 

227 

854 

71 

271 

163 

407 
176 

82 

502 
782 
12 

1165 
1177 
940 

5'26 

69 
1249 
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Table 2 (continued) 



MEASURE 



Average 



EFFECTIVENESS Number 

Standard of 
Deviation Respondents 



Community use of schools 

Designate area where graffiti 
is allowed 

Community information programs 

Use of- gates or chains across 
driveways 

Inventory of school equipment 

Ask neighbours and parents to 
report suspicious activities 
to police 

Regular police patrolling of 
school 

Rewards to students or commu- 
nity members who inform on . 
vandals • ^ 



1.87 

1.86 
1.86 

1.82 
1.82 

1.77 
1.77 

1.70 



Install signs defining activi- 
ties allowed on school property 1.41 

Have signs directing visitors ^ 

to main entrance 'C'1.42 

Have all visitors sign in and 
out of the building 

Delineate school boundaries 

Install signs indentifying 
school * s boundaries 



1.38 
1.21 

1.05 



.974 

f 

.947 
.778 

.951 
1.055 

.893 
.801 

.956 
.949 

.910 

. I 

.950 
1.021 

.895 



1921 

36 
532 

480 

nl3 



11^ 
1210 

168 

786 

604 \ 

207 
938 

305 
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Overall Effectiveness Ratings ^ 
To facilitate discussion of the principal's effectiveness ratings 
of the measures, scores were assigned to the response categories 
as follows: not at all, 0; slightly, 1; mcderately , 2 j and" very 
effective, 3. An average was calculated for each measure as ' 
shown in Table 2, Note that the average is based on the response 
of only those principals Who said they had used the measured 
Based on the average ef fecrt4fVeness scores, the measures were 
divided into three groups. The most effective third of the 
measures have scores of 2.25 'or greater, the middle groups have 
scores of 2.00 to 2.24, and the least effective group have scores 
of less than 2.00. The two most effective vandalism prevention 
measures in the opinion of the principals, were the installation 
of an alarm system and the provision of adequate teacher super- 
vision in hallways, lunch rooms, study areas, etc. Other very 
effective measures included: having students leave the, school 
building at the completion of classes unless they are under 
direct supervision for recreational or educational activities; 
ensuring all windows and exterior doors are securely locked each 
evening; encouraging positive relationships between 'staff and 
students; and removing coins from vending machines' at the end 
of each day. 

The least effective measure used was the installation of signs 
which identify the school's boundaries. This measure has an 
effectiveness score of 1.05 compared to a score of 2.66 for . 
installation of an alarm system and adequate teacher supervision. 
Other relatively ineffective measures included: clear delmeatxon 
of school boundaries by means of fences, hb^qes, etc; having all 
visitors sign in and out oS*H:he building by mb^s of a visitors' 
book at the main ent/ance; and installing signs which define 
acceptable and/or u|4acceptable activities on the school property. 

The type of measures generally found to be most effective *are 
physical plant related measures. As may be seen in Table 1, 
Appendix 11, five of the eleven physical plant related measures 
are rated as highly effective and only one as relatively inef- 
fec.tive. Of the fourteen behavioural measures studied only one 
has a highly effective rating and five have (Relatively ineffec- 
tive ratings. Procedural measures tend' to receive the same 
proportion of high and low effectiveness ratings. 

31 
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While it is difficult to generalize about the effectiveness of 
the various schoWl' vank^lism prevention measures, the following 
conclusions can be drawn from Table 2, Appendix 11. In reducing 
vandalism in general, teacher involvement and maintenance meas- 
ures are perceived to be quite effective. Student related pro- 
grams, prosecution of vandalsT^and restitution programs are 
moderately ^Ztective hut community involvement measures are 
less effective than the others. The intrusion-prevention meas- 
ures are rateS as moderately to highly effective and barriers- 
to-access measures are generally rated as relatively ineffective 
except for ensuring that all windows and exterior doors are lock- 
ed each evening \fhich is rated, quite highly. The^heft preven- 
tion^* measures are rated highly as are the glass breakage preven- 
tion and graffiti related measures." Damage to interior hard- 
ware prevention measures only receive moderately effective 
ratings. The above conclusions are generalizations summarizing 
several. measures at a time, but they indicate that the measures • 
used to prevent some types of vandalism are perceived to be more 
succesTsful than others. 

Effectiveness by School Level 

The effectiveness ratings were cross-tabulated by school level 
to determine whether principals at the primary, intermediate, 
and senior levels rated the measures- differently. The distri- 
butions wej;©^ tested for significant differences using the statis- 
tic Chi square. For approximately half of the measures a dif- 
ference in rating by' the principals at the three levels was 
found. for ease of- illustration, the mean effectiveness , 
scores are shown in Table 3, Appendix . 11 rather than in the 
response distributions. 

No consistent pattern emerges from the effectiveness ratings of - 
the principals at the three different school levels. The primary 
principals rated the following measures more effective than the 
senior school principals: providing adequate teacher supervision 
in hallways, lunch rooms, study areas, etc.; having students 
leave the school building at the completion of classes unless 
they are under direct supervision for recreational or educational 
activities; supervising community groups when they use the school; 



establishing an incentive program or vandalism fund which allows 
students to spend money not required to pay vandalism costs? 
and designating an area where graffiti is allowed. Very few 
measures were rated more highly by the senior than the primary 
principals. Intermediate level school principals rated com- 
munity use of schools; marking school property^ by means 'of 
ultraviolet pen or mechanical etching? and removing ladders, 
poles, -etc. and^ keeping trees well away from the school to 
reduce access to the roof more effective than the other 
principals. 

Effectiveness by School Size 

F5r approximately h^lf of the measures the effectiveness rating§ 
made by the principals differed depending upon the size of the 
school. The 'relationship between school size and the effective- 
ness of these measures was negative, that is, as school size 
increased, the principals' perceived effectiveness of the meas- 
ures decreased. Examples include the community use of .schools 
which was rated by principals with 0-199, 200-499, 500 to 999, 
and more than 1000 students as 2.13, 1.91, 1.69 and 1.50 res- 
pectively. The measures for which a significant difference in 
perception occurred most frequently were also the ones most 
frequently used. Fourteen out of the sixteen most-used meas- 
ures were rated differently in terms of their effectiveness by 
the principals in schools of different sizes. Only four of 
the twenty-two least-used measures were rated differently. The 
• instairation of an alarm system was one of a very few measures 
that was rated more effective by the principals from large 
rather than small schools. ^ 

Use and Effectiveness ^ 

In order to simplify the discussion oi the school vandalism* 
prevention measures, they have been grouped according to use 
and effectiveness rating. The measures were divided into four 
groups as shown in Table 3, natiiely, frequently used and effective; 
infrequently used and effective; frequently used but not 
effective; and infrequently used and not effective. 



The five measifte?^^ used by over 90% of the principals and rated 
as effective were: providing adequate teacher supervision in 
hallways, iunch rooms, study areas, etc? keeping schools clean 
and attractive - to discourage damage by students? repairing 
visible daJnage as quickly as possible; ensuring all windows and 
exterior doors are securely locked each evening? and removing 
graffiti as soon as poss^Sle. Note that four of the five 
relate to maintenance or security of the physical plant. 

Six measures used by fewer than 16% of the principals and 
rated quite effective by those who used them were: using 
graffiti-resistant mat^erials, such as epoxy-resin paints and 
plastic coverings in hallways, washrooms, and areas where 
large numbers of students assemble? reducing the number or 
size of windows to decrease the possibility of breakage; re- 
iftoving coins from vending machines at the end of each day? 
installing damage-resistant washroom hardware; having school 
custodians in the school on a twenty-four-hour shift basis; 
and providing a special vandalism prevention program for • 
students with* emotional , behavioural, or learning problems. 
Three of these measures are plant related, two are procedural 
measures, and one a measure to change student behaviour. 

Only two measures were frequently used and rated as ineffec- 
tive. These were an inventory of school equipment and com- 
munity use of schools. The community use of schools is 
probably done as part of the school^ service to the coiranuni- 
ty rather than as a vandalism preventio^ measure. An inven- 
tory of school equipment is done as a means of cost control 
and is likely a board policy rather than a conscious student 
vandalism prevention measure. 

Five infrequently used ineffective vandalism prevention mea- 
sures were identified. These measures were used by less than 
one-eighth of the principals and were rated relatively low in 
terms of effectiveness. The five measures were: installing 
signs which identify the school's boundaries ? providing re- 
wards to students or members, of the comnmnity who inform on 
vandals; having all visitors sign in and out of the building 
by means of a visitors' book at the main entrance; establish- 



ing an incentive program or vandalism fund which ailjCs students 
to spend money not required to pay vandalism costs; and desig- 
nating an area where graffiti is allowed. The inclusion in this 
category of measures which finaiicially r'iward students for 
informing on vandals suggests these types of programs need ^ 
further consideration. The few principals who have tri^d these 
•programs rate them as relatively ineffective.' Given the recent 
interest in PRIDE (8) and related student incentive programs, 
the low effectiveness ratings suggest these types of programs 
may not be as successful as their proponents anticipate. 

Table 3/ ^ategorizatdon of Preventive Measures 

» t 

% 

, -J- , . 

Frequently Used and Effective % Using v Average 

— . ' Effectiveness 

Adequate teacher supervision in , ' . 

hallways, lunch rooms, etc. 95.2 2.66 

Clean and attractive schools 95.0 2.28 

Repair visible damage quickly 92.2 2.34 

Ensure all windows and exterior 

doors are locked each evening 92.1 2.54 

Remove graffiti as soon as possible 91.4 2.31 

Infrequently Used and Effective 

Use of gijaf f iti-resistant materials 15.5 2.30 

Reduce ^iumber or size of windows 12.7 2.42 

Remove coins from machines 8.9 2.47 
Install damage-resistant washroom 

hardware . 8.9 X 2.16 

Put school custodians on twenty- 
four-hour shifts 5.2 2.43 

Vandalism prevention program for 

students with problems 3.1 2.24 
Frequently Used and Ineffective 

Inventory of school equipment 92.9 1.82 

Community use of schools 87.3 1.87 

Infrequently Used and Ineffective 
Install signs identifying school's 

boundaries 12.1 1.05 

Rewards to .students or community 

members who inform on vandals 8,5 1.70 
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8.1 1.38 
2.9 1.88 
1.8 1.86 



, ( 

Infreauentxv U ...«d and Ineffective • % Using g^j^^l^f^^^,^^ 
(continued) 

Have all visitors sign in and out 
Incentive program or vandalism fund 
Designate area where graffiti is allowed 
Number of Respondents 3025 

Other Prevention Measures 

The principals were asked to write about student vandalism prev- 
entioi> measures they had tried at their school. While 16% of 
the princip[als listed one or more measures, they were often simi- 
lar or identical to measures already included in the question- 
naire. Over. half of the principals who* responded to this ques- 
tion mentioned programs related to the enhancement of student 
self-esteem and pride in the school. Examples of such meas- 
ures and programs reported include: 

1. Tr^eating students with respect and trust to help create a 
human atmosphere and happy environment a:^ school 

2. Stressing community and student ownership of schoof^ facili- 

* 

ties, and teaching respect, for property. 

3. Making frequent public announcements around an "jur school" 
theme, and holding assemblies to build school spirit.^ 

4. Involving students in school maintenance and special beauti- 
fication projects, that is, planting trees, decorating wash- 

. ^rooms, painting the hallways^ etc. 

5. Involving students in vandalism prevention by letting them 
know the cost of repair; establishing student committees to 
control vandalism? letting the student draw up a code of 
ethics? and making students responsible for cleaning up 
damage • 

r 

Physical plant related measures were mentioneci by 15% of the 
principals. About half of these responses related to keeping 
the interior or exterior of the school in complete or partial 
darkness at night. 
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other measures mentioned include ; 

1. Greasing downspouts and antenna towers close to building; 
putting sticky pitch on the edge of t e roof^ (this works 
until pitch hardens) ; and removing protruding bricks on the 
side of the building to prevent access^ to the school roof 

2. Coating fire alarms with chemicals for detection of persons 
res^nsible 

3. Usilfcg gentian violet powder on door closers 

4. Removing washroom doors . 

5. Removing skyi;ights 

6. Reinforcing door frames with steel rods. 

" • ■ -J* 

The next most frequently mentioned measures involved disciplinary 

and custodial measures. Some of the methods mentioned were: 

establishing a classroom sign-in-and-out system? having police 

visibly investigate an incident during school hours? monitoring 

the washrooms by the staff; issuing , petty trespassing warnings? 

and enforcing corporal punishment. 

Community and parent related activities or programs to reduce 
vandalism were mentioned by 11% of the principals who indicated 
a measure other tharf those listed in the questionnaire. Exam- 
plea include: community use of school facilities §nd grounds; 
community and parent coiranittees to deal with vandalism problems? 
making the school the focal point in the community and develop- 
ing good public relations with community grgups? and sending to 
parents and community members a newsletter that reports the type 
of vandalism occurring at the school and the cost of repairs, etc 

The remainder of the measures mentioned were quite varied. 
Several of them stressed the importance of property maintenance, 

9 

schoolground beautif ication, and conscientious and friendly 
custodial staff. Other suggestions include: inviting former 
students back to school? displayiag vandalism at open house; 
encouraging students to have lunch at home; emphasizing that 
job opportunities on graduation directly relate to the public's 
opinion of the school? polaroid photographing of trespassers 
while doing damage; and counselling students who have a poor 
self-image. 



Alarm Sy^ems ^ o 

Alarm systems , ranging from the simple to the highly sophisti- 
cated, can be employed to prevent several forms of vandalism,, 
such as malicious damage, break-and-enteK or arson. Ontario 
schools*are equipped with a fire alarm system that sometimes is 
part of an intrusion system. Although there are many aspects 
to an intrusion alarm system such as type, placement, reliabi- 
lity, purpose, cost-effectiveness, etc., only the type of sys- 
tem and how it is monitored were investigated in this survey. 

Almost two-fifths of the responding principals (37.9%) reported 
that their school was equipped with an. alarm systQjn and almost 
all of the schools (34.8%) that had systems were centrally moni- 
tored. The existance of an alarm system was found to be direct- 

♦ 

iy related to both school level and size. "The percentages of 
primary, intermediate, and senior schools^ with an alarm system 
were: 34.3%, 48.7%, and 51.6%>respectively. The sarte- relation- 
ship was observed for the school-size categories: 0.199, 200-499, 
500-599, and 1000+ . The percentage of" schools having an alarm 
system by these categories was: 22.8%,' 35.6%, 51.5%, and 58.9.% 
respectively. 

There are numerous alarm systems, most of which may be integrated 
with various meatis of detection, such as heat sensors or equip- 
ment monitoring systems. Alarm devices- fall into^four major types: 
sileat, audible or visible, space detection, and cibsed-circuit 
television. The questionnaire listed four types, of detection 
alariti systems: audio, V.H.F. or ultrasonic, infrared, and mech- 
anical detectors. Almost half of the schools that have an alarm 
system (47.8%) use some type 6f mechanical device. These may be 
magnetic contact switches, door buttons, taut wire, photoelectric 
beams, etc. As shown in Tab^ 6, Appendix II, slightly more pri^ 
mary schools^ and those with' a student enrollment under 200 use 
mechanical devices than the schools in the other level and size 
categories. 
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Audio systems, that is, those which connect an amplifier to a 
school's public address system were used by one-fifth of all a 
schools (21.1%) who reported th^ir school was equipped with an 
intrusion alarm system. More intermediate level schools- than . 
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primary or senior, schools used this system. The percentages 
using an audio system for the primary, intermediate, and 
senior levels were: 21.7%, 28.0%, and 16.0% respectively. ^ 

o 

Ultrasonic or very high frequency or infrared systems^ere also 
used by one-fifth of the alarm-equipped schools (22 . 1%) . The 
ultrasonic systems send out a signal at frequency levels above 
human audibility and pick up any changes in frequency that may. 
be caused by movement. The infrared devices detect heat waves 
from a human body with'4n a range of twenty feet. The use of 
these types of detection systems increased as school level and 
number of students increased. 

Vandalism-Reporting System 

Th*e principals were asked whether or not their school has a 
vandalism-reporting system which provides their board with* in- 
formation regarding the type of vandalism ocaurring, the cost 
of repair, etc.. Overall, 82.2% said they have^a reporting sys- 
tejtn, 11; 7% say they do not, 3.8% don't know, and 2.3% did not 
reply. - 

The percentages of primary, xntermGdiate, and senior school 
principals reporting a system were: 82.2%, 80.3%, and 83.0% respec 
tively. Fewer small than large schools have vandal ism -repor- 
ting systems. The percentages for the foiir sizes of schools 
were as follows: 0 -199 students 77.1%, 200-499 students '82.^, 
500-999 students 84,5%, and 1000 or more students 84.3%. 

A few principals chose to provide more details as to the type 

of reporting system used at their schools. The comments tended 
. to be of two types . 

1. Schools report the type of vandalism to their board, but 
the board determines the cost of repair. 

2- The repOjTting system is limited in its definition of van- 
dalism, that is, schools report to their board only broken 
windows, break-ins, serious daT.age, or any damage the prin- 
cipal deems necessary to report. The reporting form may have 



a vague definition of vandalism that includes everything except 
theft or glass damage. Many items of vandalism, such as weather 
stripping torn out or tile pried off walls, raay be repaired by 
maintenance staff and not listed as vandalism. 

The Cost of School Vandalism 

The principals were asked to estimate the cost of vandalism to 
their school during 1978 in terms of: theft; arson; damage 
within the school building; damage outside the school building 
including glass breakage, and damage to school property; other 
types of vandalism; and the total amount. They were instruc- 
ted to include only theft, arson, and irresponsible damage in 
their estimate of the cost of vandalism. The cost of normal 
wear and maintenance were not to be included. The principals 
estimated the dollar cost of eac^ type of vandalism. In many 
cases, only a total cost was 'cited because it is assumed they 
could not estimate the cost for each type of damage. Some 
principals stated the cost to the exact cent while others indi- 
cated their responses were only estimates. 

Of the 322 respondents {10.7% of the sample) who did not give a 
total cost estimate, many wrote comments to the effect that 
this information is not available to* theip but could be obtained 
from their board. It appears that for many Ontario school 
systems,^ the cost of repairs are handled by the board. These 
records are kept centrally and the cost of repair is "not com- 
municated to the individual schools. 

Tot^I Cost 

The cost of all vandalism reported by lie 270 3 principals v;ho 
made an estimate was $4,676,804. The cost of the various com- 
ponents were as follows: theft $603,024; arson $1,70 3,39 7; 
damage with-in the school $718,74 7; damage outside the school 
$1,4 36,049? and other vandalism $61,14 5. Note the components 
do not add up to the total because several principals provided 
estimates of the total cost only. 
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Cost per School 

The total cost of vandalism was calculated on a per school basis 
and reported in terms of dollar cfitegories. As shown in Table 
4, 45.5% of the principals estimated the total cost of vanda- 
lism at their school to be less than $500. This includes 5.5% 
,who reported no vandalism. 

Almost one-fifth of the%principals (18.1%) reported from $500 
to $999; one-eighth (12.7%) from $1000 to $1999; 9.2% from $2000 
to $4999; and 3.8% $5000 and over. Although a no^ vandalism cat- 
egory was not included in the question, 5.5% of the principals 
stated no costs were incurred as a result of vandalism at their 
school during 1978. The average total cost per school J^or the . 
2703 principals who made an estimate was $1730.23. ^ t 

Table 4/TQtal Cost of Vandalism on a per School Basis 



Amount 


% 




No vandalism 


5.5 




$1 - 199 


16.9 




$200 - 499 


23.1 




$500 - 999 


18.1 




$1000 - 1999 
$2000 - 4999 
$5000 


12.7 
9.2 
* 3.8 


• 


No reply 


10.7- 




Total 


100.0 




Number of ReSt>ondant3 


3025 
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The cost of vandalism on a per school basis is directly related 
to the grades taught. At the • primary' level , 6.7% reported no 
vandal isnT^compared to 2.1% at the intermediate and 0.7% at the 
senior level. While 46.8% of the primary schools reported van- 
dalism cost from $1 to $499, 28.4% of the interme;^iate and 
only 10.3% of the senior schools reported a similar amount. 
(See Table 7, Appendix 11) . 
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The total cost of vandalism on a per school basis is directly 
related tp school size. As the student population increases r 
the total cost of vandalism on a per school basis increases. 
The schools with 1000 or more students experienced substan- 
tially greater amounts of vandalism than schools with a smal- 
ler student population. Table 8, Appendix 11 shows the rela- 
tionship between school size and total cost of vandalism. The • 
percentage of different-sized schools reporting no vandalism 
were: less tha.i 200 students 14.1%; 2o0-499 students 4.4%; 
500-999 students 1.9%; and 1000 or more students 0.4%. The 
percentage of schools reporting $1000 or more vandalism for 
the four sizes of schools were: 8.9%; 19.1%; 4 3.1%; and 69.9% 
respectively. 

Cost per Student 

Probably the most useful way to compare vandalism costs is on 
a per student basis. The average cost per student for the 
2703 schools providing estimates wa^ $4.05. This ranged from 
$7.56 jfor schools with fewer than 200 students to $3.77 ^tor 
200-499 students; $4.14 for 500-999 students to $3.48 for 
students in schools with 1000 or more students. The very high 
cost per student in the smallest schools appears to be dye to 
arson'. Two fires in these schools cost $350,000 or $4:85 per 
student. Since many principals, only provided a total estimate, 
it is impossible to determine the cost of the various 
types of vandalism and thus adjust for the very substantial 
differences in the cost 6f arson for schools of different 
sizes. The ^Principals' responses demonstrate the need for 
a standard vandal^i^m-reportinq system. 

Involvement: of Community Groups or Persons 

The principal's were asked to indicate which community groups or 
persons they had involved in attempting to reduce vandalism at 
the'ir schQbl . As shown in Table 5 , over three-quarters of the • 
principals (76.1%) surveyed had involved the police and over 
half (57.6%) had contacted indivii^Ua^l pj|^rents. The rer.aining 
community groups do not appear to have an active role , in redu- 
cing vandalism at the schools. Other groups used ^er^ students, 
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neighbours, school board, church groups, recreation associ 

ations, scliool psychologists, Brownies, Scouts,^ etc. 

H 

I 

Table 5/Involvement of Community Groups or Persons 



Group/Person 
Involved 


% Using 


— ( ■ . . 

Police 


76. 


.1 


Individual parents 


57. 


.6 


Parent associations . 


22. 


.8 


Children's- Aid Society 


16. 


» «IL 




13. 


.4 


Social services (Municipal) 


10. 


.2 


Socia;l services (Provincial^ 


4. 


,9 


Prison staff 


0. 


.5 ' 


Other 

— 1 ■ ^ — , _ ~n .- 


4. 


.4 


Number of Responddhts ^ , 


3025 



Schools- with a student population of 1000 or ijiore had a greater, 
involvement with the police, the court system, and various 
social service agencies than schools with fewer students. 
Parent .associations were slightly moreJ-irkB^y to be involved 
ii? reducing vandalism in schools wifeK 200 to 999 students. 
(See Table 9, Appendix 11.) 

Parent associations were also more involved at* primary level » 
schools (25.7%) than schools at the *intermediate or senior 
levels (10.9% and 12.8% respectively). Individual parents 
dppear. to be equally involved in t^andalism prevention at all 
three school levels and the police are just slightly moi^ 
involved at the intermediate and senior than primary levels. 
However, cxne-third of the senior schools reported using the 
court system compared to about , one-*tenth of th^ primary schools 
and about one-fifth of the intermediate schools. (See Table 10, 
Appendix II.) 
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DISCUSSION 

Vandalism Prevention 

The responses of the principals indicate that a wide range of 
vandalism prevention measures are being used in Ontario schools. 
The prevalence of the measures ranges from ^5% to less than 1%. 
•Many of the most-used pjrevention measures are commonsense proce- 
dures which are part. of the usual school routine such as pro- 
viding adequate teacher supervision in hallways, lunch rooms, 
study areas, etc. and keeping schools clean and attractive to 
discourage damage by students. The least frequently used 
measures tend to be either specific student related programs 
to reduce vandalism or extreme security measures. Examples of 
the first type include establishing an incentive program or . 
vandalism fund and having the student council pay the cost of 
damage. Examples of security measures include the -use of guard 
dogs as part of a patrol or in-school program and police or 
security guar d\ overnight stake-outs. 

There is a tendency for procedural or housekeeping measures to 
be used more frequently than physical plant or behavioural meas- 
ures or programs. Measures and programs involving modification 
of the physical plant are reported by fewer than half the prin- 
cipals. The .most-used physical plant measure is t^ installa- 
tion of break- resistant glazings which is reported by just un- 
der half the principals. They rated this measure relatively 
high in terms of effectiveness. The minority of principals who 
reported trying the other ten physical plant related measures 
tenjfed to rate them as highly effective. The single most 
effective measure, the installation of an alarm system, was 
reported by just over one.-quarter of the principals. Note that 
in a separate question, almost two-fifths of the principals 
indicated they had an alarm system of some type. Apparently 
some principa s interpreted the former question to relate only 
to alarms installed during the past year. Regardless of which 
percentage is most accurate, the prevalence of school alarm 
systems irrelatively low. 



Given the relatively low level of physical plant related meas- 
ures, there is a need to provide th'e people responsible for 
* the physical plant with more information on measures of this 
type. Specific example^ of measures judged very effective 
include: reducing the number and size of windows? using 
graffiti-resistant materials? installing {>rotective screens 
over windows? and installing an alarm system. 



Behavioural measures' or programs are generally not widely used 
and are given low or medium effectiveness ratings. The only 
behavioural measure rate^ very effective is encouraging pos"^i- 
tive relationships between staff and students. Eight of the 
measures have been tried by less than one-qfuarter of the prin- 
cipals. Half of these measures were rated low and half medium 
in terms of effectiveness. Generally r behavioural programs 
receive low effectiveness ratings but the level of use and 
effectiveness ratings often differ depending ugon the level 
of schools considered. For example, the use of vandalism 
prevention materials such as films, guest speakers, student con- 
ferences i s reported by only one-tenth of the high school 
principals. They rated this measure ^ bfeing relatiVjCly in- 
effective. More than one-quarter of intermediate school 
principals who used materials rated them as very effective. 
By contrast, contests to increase student pride in their school 
are used by more intermediate than high school principals but 
are rated as more effective by high school than by intermediate 
( school principals. 

« 

The data suggests that behavioural prevention programs in general 
and incentive programs in particular tend to be underutilized. 
There does not appear to be consensus among principals as to the 
effectiveness of these itieasures, but, in general, they are 
rated as only mediiom or low on the effectiveness scale. Part of 
the difference in rating likely arises from the variation in 
the type of programs involved and the manner in which they have 
been implemented. -The various behavioural measures and programs 
warrant further investigation in terms of what programs are 
actually being used and how effective they are in terms of meet- 
ing their objectives. 
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The Cost of Vandalism 

• 

The cost estimates provided by the respondents should be treat- 
ed with considerable caution. The total cost^f school vanda- 
lism reported was $4,676,804. This figure represents the total 
cost for only 27Q3 schools whose principals provided an esti- 
inate. The cost of vandalism in the schools of the principals 
who did not participate in the survey is unknown. The average 
cost of $4.05 per student is a good estimate for the schools 
in the survey but may or may not be an accurate estimate of 
the cost on a provincial basis. 

Vandalism costs can be easily distorted by a few Cases of arson. 
As was shown for the schools with fewer than 200 students, two 
fires changed the per student cost radically. It is for this 
reason that any study of* vandalism costs should Separate out 
arson from other types of theft and damage'. Vandalism costs 
will not be accurately known until such time as a standarized . 
reporting system with common definitions is established in all 
schools % 



Using the Finding 



ings xep 



The research fihdings^"feported in this study represent a first 
al;tempt to document the types of vandalism prevention meas- 
ures being used by Ontario school principals. In terms of 
utilizing this information, it is suggested that a principal 
or plant superintendent will find it useful to first determine 
the types of measures which have been used by other educators 
to solve similar problems. A review of vandalism problems may 
be found in School Vandalism; Problems and Responses (11) which 
was sent to each Ontario principal. The vandalism prevention 
measure* investigated in this survey have been categorized by 
type of vandalism in Table 2, Appendix 11 of this report. This 
table indicates which measures have been investigated. 
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Once the range of possible prevention measures haa been identi- 
fied, one can determine their effectiveness from the tables in 
this /-report. The effectiveness of each of the fifty-five meas- 
ures studied may be found by school level (primary, intermediate, 
and senior) in Table 3, Appendix II and by school size (less 200 
students, 200-499, 500-99, 1000 or more) in Table 4, Appendix 
II.' 

A measure with a score of 2.25 or greater is considered very 
effective and one with a score of less than 2.00 is relative- 
ly ineffective. In deciding whether or nop a measure is 
appropriate for their, school, one Should note what percentage 
of schools of a similar level or size have used it. The lar- 
ger the number of users the more accurate the effectiveness 
measure is likely to be. ' 

When developing a school vandalism prevention program, it 
should be realized that it is easier to make changes in the 
physical plant or to modify procedures than to introduce behav- 
ioural changes. Consequently, thfere appears to be a tendency 
for schools to utilize these types of measures more than be- 
havioural programs. Behavioural measures and programs which 
instill a strong sense of self-worth and respect for public 
and private property based on positive v lues and attitudes 
can in the longer term do more tc redi\ce school vandalism and other 
antisocial behaviour than architectural or organizational 
procedures. School vandalism needs to be approached from all 
three perspectives, using both short and long-term measures. 
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SUMMARY 

Background . ' ' . 

This study. An Investigation into Vandalism Prevention Pro- 
grams Used in Ontario Schools , is a follow-up to a literature 
review of vandalism 'prevention programs ^ared by Info- 
results Limited for the Ministry of Educ«w-w»n in 1978- The 
purpose of the study was to determine: the types of vanda- 
lism prevention measures being used in Ontario schools; how 
effective the principals believe the measures have been in 
reducing school vandalism; the cost of vandalism; and the 
extent to which community groups are involved in preventing 
vandalism. 

A self-administered <^estionnaire was mailed to each sch6ol 
principal in Ontario. The questionnaire was accompanied by 
an explanatory memo and a copy of the literature review 
School Vandalism; Problems and Responsejs . The questionnaire 
requested th' f^lli^ing information: 

1. Demographic characteristics of the school. 

2. Information about a school alarm system. 

3. A series of fifty- five questions about different preven- 
tion measures or activities. The question inquired as t-. 
whether or not the school had used the program during the 
past twelve months as well as the respondent's perception 
of how effective the program had been in reducing school 

* 

p vandalism. 

4. An estimate of the cost of vandalism during 1978. 

5. Whether or not the school had a vandalism- reporting system. 

6. A chGcklist to determine which community groups have 
assisted in reducing school vandalism. 

A total of 3,025 useable questionnaires were received. This 
represents a respon/e rate of 65.6% of all principals in Ontario. 

Findings 

Vandalism Prevention Measures 

The percentage of the 5,025 principals who reported using each 
of the measures is shown in Table 1 along with the\^average effec- 
tiveness of the measure. For discussion purposes, the preven- 
tive measures were categorized as physical plant related, such 
as installing an alarm system; procedural or school program rel- 
ated, such as repairing visible damage quickly; and behcxvioural 
ERIC measures, such as a vandal restitution program. 
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Over 90% of the principals reported using the six follcvdng 
measures: providing adequate teacher supervision? keeping 
s<iiiools clean and attractive; maintaining an up-to-date inven-^ 
tory of school eq\iipment? repairing visible damage quickly? 
ensuring all windows and exterior doors are securely locked . 
each evening? and removing graffiti as soon as possible^ 

A furtlier eleven measures were used by half or more of the 
principals, fifteen were used by one-quarter to one-half of the 
principals, and the remaining twenty-three byXless than one- 
quarter of the principals. The six measures least frequently 
used were: guard dogs? an area where graffiti is allowed? 
poii'ce or security guard overnight stakeouts? an incentive 
program or vandalism fund payment by the student council of 
a percentage of the cost of damage? and a special vandalism 
prevention* program for students with problems. 

The measures were discussed in terms of the three categories: 
physical plant related measures? procedural or school pro- 
gram related measures? cuid behavioural measures. None of the 
eleven physical plant related measures was used bjj over half 
of the principals. The most frequently used physical plant 
measure was installing break-resistant glarings reported by 
47% of the .-principals. 

Of the thirty procedural measures investigated, six {listed 
above) were used by over 90% of the principals. Only three of 
the behavioural measures were used by over half of the rer.ppn- 
dents. These werer encouraging positive relatix>nships be- 
tween staff and' students? seeking parental restitution for 
damages caused by their children; and encouraging staff to 
instill respect for private and public property. 

The percentage of principals usiiig each of the measures was 
analyzed by school level defined as primary (Kindergarten to 
Grade 8); intermediate (Grades 6 to 10)? and senior or high 
schools. A difference by school level was found in forty-seven 
out of fifty-five measures but no common pattern was evident. 

or. 
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Table 1/Percentage of Schools Using Preventive Measures and 
Average Effectiveness Scores by Type of Prieventive Measure 

t 

. , . 

TYPE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURE ^ % Average 

Using 4' Effectiveness 

■ ' - , - ■ , ^ . _ - 

PHYSICAL PLANT MEASURES 

Installing l^reak-resistant glazings, such 
as safety glass, acrylics, and polycar- 
bonates 47.3 2.29 

* 

Clear delineation of schooj. boundaries 

by means of fences, hedges, etc. 42.3 1.21 

Covering ot protecting therStostats, 

light switches, etc. ^ 40.0 2.23 

Installing an alarm system 28.9 2.66 

Installing protective screens over \ 

windows ' "27.2 2.46 

Use of special playgrounds, such as 

adventure, discovery, creative, etc. 23.0 2.03 

Us<^ of gates or chains across driveways^ 

to discourage access to school grounds 17.5 1.82 

Using graf f itL*resistant materials, such 
as epoxy-resin paints and plastic cov- 
erings in hallways, washrooms and areas 

where large numbers of students assemble 15.5 2.30 
Reducing the number or size o^ windows to 

decrease possibility of breakage 12 v7 2.42 

Removing hardware from exterior doors 

to reduce damag'e and possible entry 11,3 2.08 

Installation of damage-resistant wash- 
room hardware 8.9 2.16 



PROCEDURAL MEASURES 

Provide adequate teacher supervision in 

hallways, lunch rooms, study areas, etc. 95.2 2.66 \ 

Keeping schools clean and attractive 

to discourage damage by students 95.0 2.66 

Maintaining an up-to-date inventory 

of school equipment . 92.9 1.82 

Repairing visible damage as quickly as 

possible to discourage further damage 92.2 2.34 

Program to ensure all windows and ' 
exterior doors c.re securely locked 

each evening 92.1 , 2.54 

Removing graffiti as soon as possible 91.4 2.31 
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Table 1 (continued) 



TYPE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURE % Average 

Using Effectiveness 



87.3 1.87 



53.1 2.27 
51.6 1.94 
48.5 1.77 



Community use of schools for recreational 
and community purposes 
Maintaining staff-key control system 79.1 2.22 

Have st-udents leave the school building 
at th» completion of classes xmless they 
are under direct supervision for 

recreational or educational activities 79.4 2.59 

Establishing a no-cash policy which 
insures money is not left in school 

overnight 65.1 2.41 

Keeping laboratpry, audiovisual, musical » 
and electronic equipment in locked 

closets or rooms • 62.3 2.2P 

Locking classroom doors a€ night 57-^*6 2.30 

Supervision of commuaity groups when 
they use the school 

Leaving interior lights on to discourage 
entry into the school 

Police surveillance in t^irras' of regular 
patrolling of school 

Increasing exterior lighting to discourage 

people loitering around the school at night 48.1 1.88 

Removing stones and debris from the 
schoolgrounds which could be used to 

break windows • 47.1 1.97 

Marking school property by means of 

ultraviolet pe^j or mechanical etching 43.0 . 2.02 

Removing ladders, poles, etci and keeping 
trees well away from school to reduce 

access to the roof . 38.7 .1.92 

Installing signs which define acceptable 
and/or unacceptable activities on th^^ 

school property 32.0 1.41 

Leaving inside classroom and office ooors 

open at night to reduce damage in the event I 

of a break-in 28.1 2.24 

Having signs at outside doors which direct 

visitors- to the main entrance 24,2 1.4^ 

Installing signs which identify the 

school's boundaries ^ 12.1 1.05 



Removing coins from vending rrachines 
at the end of each day 



8.9 2.47 
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TYPE OP PREVENTIVE MEASURE , .% Average 

Using Effectiveness 



5.2 * 2.43 



Having all visitors sign in and out 
of the building by means of a visi- 
tor's book at the main entrance 8.1 1.38 

Hiring a security guard on either a 

full-time or intermittent basis 2.05 
Having school custodians in the school 
on a twenty-four-hour shift basis 

Police or security guard oversight 

stakeouts » 2.7 2.10 

Designation of an area where graffiti 

is allowed, such as a particular chalk- ^ . 

board i»8 1.86 

Use of guard dogs as part of a patrol 

or in-school program 0.7 2.00 

* 

BEHAVIOURAL MEASURES 

Program to encourage positive relation- 
ships between staff and students 68.9 2.47 

Seek parental restitution for damages 

caused by their children 61.7 2.19 

A program to encourage staff to in- 
still respect for private and public 

property 59.7 2.21 

Recover cost of damage from vand.ais 
who aro apprehended by means of a 

restituuion program 46.2 2.22 

Appeal to neighbours and parents to 
watch for and report to police sus- 
picious activities which occur at the 

school 44.4 1.77 

Prosecution of vandals who are 

apprehended 36.0 2.13 

Use of vandalism prevention materials, 
such as films, guest speakers, student 

conferences . .23.0 1.91 

Involve the community in vandalism 
prevention by means of information 

programs 22.2 1.86 

Conduct contests which increase stu- 
dents* pride in their school in an 
effort to reduce vandalism costs, 

e.g. , posters, badges, etc. ' 16.3 2.07 

Provide rewards to students or members 

of the community who inform on vandals 8.5 1.70 
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Table 1 (continued) 



TYPE OP PREVENTIVE MEASURE 



Giving the student government or 
council more authority 

A special vandalism prevention program 
for students with emotional, behavioural, 
or learning problems 

Have the student council pay a percentage 
of the cost of damage caused by students 

Establish an incentive program or vanda- 
lism fund which allows students to rpend 
money not required* .to pay vandalism costs 



% 

Using 



6.7 



3.1 



3.1 



2.9 



/ 



Average 
Effectiveness 



2.07 

2.24 
2.04 

1.88 



The use of the fifty-five measures was, with only one exception,., 
significantly related to school size. The responses were grouped 
into the following four categories on the basis of the number of 
students enrolled at each school: 0-199? 200-499; 500-999? and 
1000 or more students. The sole exception was reducing access to 
the roof by keeping ladders, poles, and trees away from the- school 
building. In many cases the use of a measure increased directly 
as school size increased. In several cases there was a difference 
between the very small schools and the large ones, but little 
difference among the three larger school groupings. For a few 
measures, fewer of the larger than small schools reported using 
them. This often appears to be related to the fact that the very 
large schools are more likely to be high schools and the very 
small schools to be elementary schools. 
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Effectiveness of Measures 
xEach principal, who indicated that a measure was used in 'their 
schodl, was instructed to r^e how effective the measure had been 
in reducing school vandalism using five response categories. In 
order to simplify the data analysis, numbers were assigned to 
the response categories as follows: ipDt at all, 0; slightly, 1? 
moderately, 2; and very effective, 3. The don't know responses 
were not included in this analysis. An average score was calcu- 
lated for each measure. The score was based on the responses T 
only those principals who said they used the measure, based on 
the average effectiveness score, the measures were divided into 
three groups. The most effective third of t...e measures have 
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scores of 2.25- or greater, the middle groups have scores 
of 2.00 to 2.24, and the least effective group have score 9- 
of less than 2.00. 

« 

The two most effective vandalism prevention measures used, id 
the opinion of the principals, wye the installation of an 
alarm system and providing adequate teacher supervision. Other 
very effective measures include: having students leave the 
school building at the completion of classes unless under 
direct superivision; ensuring windows and exterior doors are 
securely locked each evening? encouraging positive relation- ^ 
ships b€^tween staff and students; and removing coins from ven- 
ding machines at the end of each day. 

The measures found to be most effective were physical plant 
related measures. Five of the eleven physical plant related 
^measures were rated as highly effective. Of the fourteen 
behavioural measures studied, only one has a highly effective 
rating and five have relatively ineffective ratings. Pro- 
cedural or program related measures tend to receive the same 
proportion of high and low effectiveness ratings. 

For approximately half of the measures, the effectiveness 
ratings made by the principals differed depending upon the 
size of the school. As school size increased, the perceived 
effectiveness of the measure usually decreased. The installa- 
tion of an alarm system was one of very few measures that was 
rated more effective hj the principals from large rather than 
small schools. 

Use and Effectiveness 

In order to simplify the discussion of the school vandalism 
^.revention measures, they were grouped in terms of both use 
Ind effectiveness rating. The measures were divided into 
four groups, namely, frequently used and effective; infre- 
quently used and effective; frequently used but not effec- 
tive; and infrequently used and not effective. See Table 2 
for the measures, the percentage using each, and their 
effectiveness rating. 



Table 2/Categorization of Preventive Measures^ into Use and 
Effectiveness 



Categordzation 



% Average 
Using Effectiveness 



Frequently Used and Effective 

Adequate teacher supervision 

Clean and attractive schools 

Repair visible damage quickly 

Ensure windows and doors locked each 
evening 



Remove graffi^ti as soon as possible 

> 

Infrequently Used and Effective 

Use of graffiti-resistant materials 

Reduce number or size of windows 

Remove coins from machines 

Install damage-resistant washroom hardware 

Put school custodians on twenty-four-hour 
shifts 

Prevention programs for students with 
problems 

Frequently Used and Ineffecti i 
Inventory of school equipment 
Community use of schools 

Infrequently Used and Ineffective 

Install signs identifying school's 
boundaries 

Rewards to . student or community member^ 
who 'inform on vandals 

Have all visitors sign in and out 

Incentive program or vandalism fund 

Designated area where graffiti is allowed 



95.0 
92.2 

92.1 
9l;4 



15.5 
12.7 
8.9 
8.9 
5.2 

3.1 

92.9 
87. 3 



12.1 

8.5 
8.1 
2.9 
1.8 



2.66 
2.28 
2.34 

2.54 
2.31 



2.30 
2.42 
2.47 
2.16 
2.43 

2.24 

1.82 
1.87 



1.05 

1.70 
1.38 
1.88 

1.86 



Alarm Systems 

Almost two-fifths of the responding principals reported that the 
school was equipped with an alarm system and almost all of the 
schools had systems which were centrally monitored. The per- 
centage of schools with alarm systems increased from primary to 
intermediate and again to senior schools. The percentage of 
principals reporting an alarm system increased as school size 
increased. 
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V 

Vandalism-Reportinq System 

The principals were asked whether or not their school has a van- 
dalism-reporting system which provides their board with informa- 
tion regarding the type of vandalism occurring, the cost of 
repair, etc. Overall, 82% said they have a reporting system, 12% 
say they dp not, 4% don't know, and 2% did not reply. 

The Cost of Schoo? Vandalism 

The principals were asked to estimate the cost of vandalism to 
their school during 1978 and provide, if possible, a breakdown 
by theft, arson, damage within the school building, damage out- 
side the school building including glass breakage and damage 
to school property, other types of vandalism, and the total 
amount. While 89% of the principals provided estimates, -many 
were unsble to estimate the cost of each type -of vandalism. Some 
indicated the cost of one or two types but did not make an 
estimate of the total cost. A number of principals indicated 
their estimates were only guesses. The information on vanda- 
lism costs should be treated with considerable caution. 

The cost of all vandalism reported by the 2703 principals who 
made an estimate was $4,676,804. Almost one-fifth of the prin- 
cipals (18%) reported vandalism at their school cost from $500 
to $999, 13% from $1000 to $1999, 9% from $2000 to $4999, and 
4% $5000 and over. Although a no-vandalism category was not 
included in the question, 5.5% of the principals stated no 
costs were incurred as a result of vandalism at their school 
during 1978. The average total cost per school for the 27(^3 
principals who made ^n estimate was $1730. 

The .average cost per student for the 270 3 schools providing es- 
timates was $4.05. This ranged from $7-56 for schools with 
fewer -than 200 students to $3.77 for 200-499 students; $4.14 
for 500-999 students to $3.48 -for students in schools with 
1000 or more students. The very high cost per student in the 
smallest schools appears to be due to arson. Two fires in these 
schools cost $350,000 or $4.86 p^r student. 
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Community Groups 

The principals were asked to indicate which community groups or 
persons they had involved in Attempting to reduce vandalism at 
their school. Over three-quarters of the principals surveyed 
had involved the police and over half had contacted individual 
parents. The remaining community groups do not appear^ to have 
an active role in reducing vanxialism at the schools. These 
groups were parent associations, Children's Aid Society, 
municipal and provincial social services, and prison staff. 

Discussion ' 

The research findings are discussed in terms (^f vandalism 
prevention, the cost of vandalism, and how to use tlie findings. 

Vandalism Prevention 

There -is^ a tendency for procedural or school program related 
vandalism prevention measures to be used more frequently than 
physical plant measures or behavioural programs. There appears 
to be a need to make plant staff more aware of the prevention 
measures available to them. The most-used physical plant 
measure is the use of break-resistant glazings while *the most 
effective measure is the installation of an alarm system. 

The findings stiggest behavioural programs are seldom used and 
are relatively less effective than other types of prevention 
measures. There is substantial variation in both use and 
effectiveness in schools of different sizes and at the primary, 
intermediate, and senior levels. Work is needed to better 
understand what /typ'es of programs are most effective in redu- 
cing vandalism at each level. 

The Cost of Vandalism f 
The total cost of all vandalism in 1978 reported by the 2703 
principals who made estimates was $4,6 76^804. The average cost 
per school was $1730 or $4.05 per student. These figures should 
be treated with caution because not all schools provided esti- 
mates and a small number of fires can distort the average. The 
need for a standard vandalism-reporting system was also discussed. 
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Using the Findings 

A procedure f»r using the findings from this study was outlined 
earlier. It -was suggested tha^ t^e literature review School 
Vandalism ; Problems aiod Responses by White and Fallis be ii^ed 
to identify the potential measures that can be used to prevent 
or reduce vandalism. The measures are summarized in a format 
similar to that .used in the literature review in order to faci- . 
litate their use. The user is encouraged to consider the level 
and size of school £n selecting the most effective school 
vandali^ prevention measure. 
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■ • ^ - ^ ' 

study of Vandalism Prevention Measures ^ ♦ - 5 

1. Please provide the following information about your 
school . 

<; 1. Name of Board: 6-8 

2. Name of School: . 9 « 2.2 

3. - Grades taught at your school: 

(Put checkmark in box) p^i^jary and Junior □ 1 13 

Intermediate □ 2 

Senior ' □ 3 

Other: specify below 

/ 



4. Number of students enrolled in 
September 1978: 

(put in actual number) i4 - 17 



11. Alarm Systems 



1. If your school has an alarm system, 
is it: 

Do not have alarm 

system □ 1 18 

Centrally monitored Q2 

Not centrally monitored □ 3 

Don't know " ' ) ^0 4 

2. If your school has an alarm system, 
what type is it? 

V ' Audio, e.g. P.^^^stem Ul 19 

^ V.H.F. or ultrasonic 0 2 

Infrared □ 3 

Mechanical ,e.g .contact 
switches, lignt beam, etc 0 4 

Don't know type 

Other: Specify below 
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111. Listed below are a punii.er of anti%'andalism roeasu^res which have 
been tried in schools. Please put a checkmark in the appro- 
priate box to indicate: 

a) wheth'er or not your school has implemented cr continued 
to ucc? the measure during the past twelve months, and 

b) the extent to which you believe the measure has proven 
effective in reducing vandalism in your school. 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 



1. Installing protective 
screens over windows 



HAVE USED 
IN 1978-1979 



CO 



o 

2 



§ 

C 



C 



2. Installing break-resistant 
glazings, such as safety 
glass, acrylics and poly- 
carbonates 

3. Reducing the number or 
size of windows to de- 
crease possibility of 
breakage 



Rer»':^ving suones and debris 
from the schoolgrounds 
which could be used to 
^^break windows , _ . \ 

5. Installing an alarm system 

6. Hiring a security guard on 
either a full-time or 
intermittent basis- 

7. Having school custodians 
in the school on a twenty- 
four-hour shift basis 

8. Police slirveillance in 
terms of regular patrol- 
ling of school 

iT* Police or security guard 
overnight stakeouts 

loTuse of guard dogs as i^art 
of a patrol or in-school 
program 



O 
-H 
r-l 

•p a* 
o ou 

25 «J 



EFFECTIVENESS 
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r 
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O 
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22 
23 



24 
25 



26 
27 





29 




30 




31 




32 




33 




34 




35 








37 




38 
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PREVENTIVE ME/^SURES 



HAVE USED ♦ 
IN 1978-1979 



11. Clear delineation of 
school boundaries by 
means of fences, hedges, 
etc. 



12. Use. of gates or chains 
across driveways to dis- 
courage access to school 
grounds ^ 



13. Installing signs which 
identify the school's 
boundaries 



14. Having signs at outside 
doors which direct visi- 
tors to the main enti^ance 



15. Having all|Visitors sign 
in and out of the buil- 
ding by means of a visi- 
tor's book' at main en- 
trance 



16. Increasing exterior light- 
ing to discourage people 
loitering around the 
school- at night 

17. Leaving interior lights on 
to discourage entry into 
the sJchool 



18. Removing ladders, ^pbles, 
etc. and keeping trees 
well away from school to 
reduce access to the roof 

19. Removing hardware from 
exterior doors to reduce 
damage and possible em - ^' 



20. Establishing a no-cash 
policy which insures mon- 
ey is not left in school 
overnight 



21. Removing coins from ven- 
ding machines at the end 
of each day 

22. Marking school property 
by means of ultraviolet 
pen or mechanical etching 
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42 
43 



44 
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46 
47 



48 
49 



50 
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56 
57 



58 
59 



60 
61 

62 
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HAVE U&BD 
IN 1978-1979 


EFFECTIVENESS 




PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


>* 
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»- Not at all 
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23. ^Maintaining an up~to-^ate 
inventory of school 
ecruiDittent * 




















64 
65 


24. Keeping laboratory, audio- 
visual, musical and elec- 
tronic equipment in locked 
cxosets or rooms 




' 

















66 
67 


25. Maintaining a staff-key 
control sysuem 























68 
69 


26. LockinT classroom doors at 
night 
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27. P^^lgram to ensure all win- 
dows and exterior doors 
are securely locked each 




- 








— 


^ 
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73 


28. Installing signs which de- 
fine acceptable and/or 
unacceptable activities on 
f-hf* school DroDertv 
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75 


29. Keeping schools clean and 
attractive to discourage 
damacre bv students 














\ 

\ 
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30. Repairing visible damage 
f as quickly as possible to 
discouraae further damage 




















8 
9 


31. Removing graffiti as soon 

do ^i/0*9XjL/ Jet? 












I 








10 
11 


32. Using gra^iti-resistant 
materials, such as epoxy- 
resin paints and plastic 
coverings in hallways, 
washrooms and areas where 
. large numbers of students 
assemble 




















12 
13 


33. Designation of an area 
where graffiti is allowed, 
such as a particular 
chalkboard 

34. Installation of damage- 
resistant washroom hard- 
ware 












1 
i 


.1... 






14 
15 




• 




; - - 






i 






16 
17 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 



HAVE USED 
IN 1973-J.979 



EFFECTIVENESS 




35 • Covering or* protectijng 
thermostats, light swit- 
ches, etc. 



36. Involve the community in 
vandalism prevention by 

' means of information pro- 
grams 

37. Community use of schools 
for recreational and com- 
munity purposes 



38. Supervision of community 
r groups when they use the 
school 



39. Appeal to neighbours and 
parents to watch for and 
report to police' suspi- 
cious activities which 
occur at the school 

40. Prosecution of. vandals 
who are apprehended 

41. Recover cost of damage 
from vandals who are ap- 
prehended by means of a 
restitution program 

42. Seek parental restitution 
for damage caused by their 
children 

43. Provide rewards to stu- 
dents or members of the 
community who inform on 
vandals 

44. Provide adequate teacher 
supervision in hallways, . 
lunch rooms, study areas, I 
etc. 

45. Have students leave the 
school buildiny at the 
completion of classes un- 
less they are under dir- 
ect supervisioi) for rec- 
reational cr educational 
activities 
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PREVENTIVE MEASURES 



HAVE USED 
IN 1978-1979 



CD 



46. Have the student council 
pay a percentage of the 
cost of damagfe caused by 
students 

47. Establish an incentive 
program or vandalism fund 
which allows students to 
spend money not required 
to pay vandalism costs 

48. Leaving inside classroom 
and ^office doors open at 
night to reduce damage in 
the event of a break- in 



49. Conduct contests which in- 
crease- students* pride in 
t'ioir school in an effort 
to reduce vandalism costs, 
e.g., posters, badges, etc 

50. Use of vandalism preven- 
tion materials, such as 
films, guest speakers, 

^tudent conferences 
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51. A program to encourage 
staff to instill respect 
for private and public 
property 

52. Program to encourage pos- 
itive relationships bet- 
ween staff and students 



53. A special vandalism prev- 
ention program for students 
with emotional, behaviour- 
al, or learning problems 

54. Giving the student govern- 
ment' or council more 
authority 



- ■ — 



u 

O 
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55. Use of special playgrounds, 
such as adventure, dis- 
covery, creative, etc^. 

56. Please explain other measures you have 
tried at your school 

57. Other measures: 



u 

> 



o 
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IV, Please estimate the cost of vandalism to your 
school during the calendar year of 1978, Use 
any school records available to make this 
estimate . 

Vandalism includes: theft 

arson 

irresponsible damage 

Do not include the cost of normal wear 
and maintenance. 



Theft 



Arson 



Damage within the school 
building 

Damage outside the school 
building, including glass 
breakage and damage to 
school property 

Other specify below 



$ 



$ 



€ - 12 
13 - 19 

20 t- 26 



27 
34 



33 
40 



TOTAI. 



OTHER: 



41 - 47 



48 



V. Does your school have a vandal ism -reporting 
system which provides vour board with 
information regarding r., ^ type of vandalism 
occurring, the cost of ^air, etc.? 



'Yes, have reporting system^ □ 1 
No reporting system □ 2 

Don ' t know D 3 
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VI Have you involved the following community groups 
or persons in attempting to reduce vandalism 
at your school? Please put a checkmark in 
yes or no, or don't know. 







Yes 


, No 

> 


Don 






(1) 


(2) 


kno' 


a) 


• 

Police 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b) 


Court 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c) 


Prison staff 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d) 


Social services (Provincial) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e) 


Social services (Municipal) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f) 


Childrens' Aid Society 


□ 


□ 


□ 


g) 


individual parents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h) 


Parent Associations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


i) 


Other please spf^cify below 


□ 


□ 


□ 



VIII. Do you have any comments about school 

vandalism or vandalism prevention measures? 



Thank you for your assistance 



60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 75 . b 77 
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Table 1/Percentage of Schools Using Preventive Measures and 
Average Effectiveness Scores by Type of Preventive Measure 



TYPE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURE % Using Average 

Effectiveness 



V PHYSICAL PLANT MEASURES 

Install break-resistant glazings 47.3 2.29 

Delineate school boundar.es 42.3 1.21 

Cover or* pro.tect thermostats, etc. 40.0 . 2.23 

Install an alarm system 28.9 2.66 

Install protective screens over windows 27.2 2.46 

Use of special playgrounds 23.0 2.03 

Use of gates or chains across driveways 17.5 1.82 

Use of graffiti-resistant materials 15.5 2.30 

Reduce number or size of windows 12.7 2.42 

Remove hardware from exterior doors 11.3 2.08 
Install damage-resistant washroom 

hardware -8.9 2,16 



PROCEDURAL MEASURES 

Adequate teacher supervision in hallways, 

etc. 95.2 2.66 

Clean and attractive schools 95.0 2.28 

Inventory of school equipment 92.9 1.82 

Repair visible damage quickly 92. Z 2.34 



Ensure all windows and exterior doors 

are locked each evening 92,1 2.54 

Remove graffiti as soon as possible 91.4 2.31 

Community use of schools P7,3 1.87 

Staff-key control system 79.1 2.22 

Students leave school completion 

of classes unless under supervision 79.4 2.59 

f 

A no-cash policy 65.1 2,4. 
Keep laboratory, audiovisual equipment 

under lock and key 62.3 2.28 

Lock claijsroom doors at night 57.6 2.30 

Supervision of community groups 53.1 2*27 

Leave interior lights on . 51.6 1.94 

Regular police patrolling of school 48.5 1.7 7 

Increase exterior lighting 48.1 1.88 
Remove stones and debris from school 

grounds 47.1 1.97 

7u 



Table 1* (continued) 



TYPE OF PREVENTIVE MEASURES % Using ^^^^^^f ^^^^^3 



43.0 2.02 

38.7 1.92 

32.0 1.41 

28.1 2.24 

24.2 1.42 
12.1 1.05 

8.9 ^ 2.47 

8.1 * 1.38 
7.5 2.05 

5.2 2.43 

2.7 2.10 

1.8 1.86 
0.7 — 2.00 



Mark school property 
Reduce access to roof 

Install signs defining activities allowed 
on school property 

Leave inside classroom and office doors 
open at night 

Have signs directing visitors to main 
entrance 

Install signs identifying school's boundaries 
■Remove coins from vending machines 
Have all visitors sign in and out of building 
Hire a security guard ' 
Put school custodians on twenty-four-hour 
shifts 

Police or security guard overnight stakeouts 
Designate area where graffiti is allowed 
Use of guard dogs 

BEHAVIOURAL MEASURES 

Encourage positive relationships between 
staff and studenlts 

Parental restitution 

Encourage staff to instill respect for 
private and public property 

Vandal restitution 

Ask neighbours and parents to report 
suspicious activities to police 

Prosecution of vandals 
Use of vandalism prevention materials 23.0 1.91 

Community information programs 

Conduct contests to increase students * 
pride in their school 

Reward students or community members 
who inform on vandals 

Give student government or council more c t 1 -? m 

authority , ^'^ 
Vandalism prevention programs for students 



68.9 2.47 

61.7 2.19 

59.7 2.21 

46.2 2.22 

44.4 1.77 

36.0 2.13 



22.2 1.86 



16.3 2.07 



8.5 1.70 



with problems 
Student council pays cost of damage 

Establish incentive program or 
vandalism fund 



3.1 2.24 
3.1 2.04 

2.9 1.88 
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Table 2/Percentage of Schools Using Preventive Measures and 
Average Effectiveness Scores by Type of Vandalism 



i MEASURE AND TYPE OF VANDAI-ISM % USING AVERAGE 

EFFECTIVENESS 



VANDALISM IN GENER^ 

a) Student Prograi^ 

Students leave school at completion 

of classes unless under supervision 79.4 2.59 

Use of vandalism prevention materials 23.0 1.91 
Use of special playgrounds 23.0 2.03 

Contests to "increase students' pride 

in school 16.3 2.C7 

Give student government or council 

more authority 6.7 2.07 

Vandalism prevention program for 

students with problems 3.1 2.24 

Student council pays cost of damage 3.1 2.04 

Establish incentive program or vanda- 
lism fund 2.9 1.88 

b) Teacher Involvement 

Adequate- teacher supervision in hallways, 
etc. ^ 95.2 




Encourage positive relationship^ 
between staff and students 68.9 

Encourage staff to instill respect 
for private and public property 59.7 

c) Maintenance 

Clean and attractive schools - 95.0 2.28 

Repair visible damage quickly 92.2 - 2.34 

d) Community Involvement 

Community use of schools 87.3 1.87 

Supervision of community group'- 



53.1 2.27 



Ask neighbours and parents to report 

suspicious activities to police 44.4 1.77 

Community information programs 22.2 1.86 
Rewards to students or community 

members who inform on vandals 8.5 1.70 
e) Prosecuv ion and Restitution 

Parental restitution 61.7 2.19 
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Table 2 (continued) 



MEASURE 



USE AVERAGE 
% EFFECTIVENESS 



Vahdal^restitution program 46.2 2.22 
Prosecution of vandals 36.0 2.13 



48.5 1.77 



INTRUSION 

Regular police patrolling of school 

Install an alarm system 28.9 2.66 

Hire security guards 7.5 2.05 

P\K school custodians on twenty-four- 
hour shifts 5.2 2.43 

Police or security, guard overnight 

stakeouts ' 2.7 2.10 

Use of guard dogs 0«7 2.00 

BARRIERS TO ACCESS 

Ensure all windows and exterior doors 

are locked each evening 92.1 '2.54 

Increase exterior lighting 48.1 1.88 

• if 

Leave interior lights on ^ 51.6 1.94 

Delineate school boundaries 42.3 j 1.21 

Reduce access to roof 38.7 1.92 
Install signs defining activities 

allowed on school property 32.0 1.41 
Have signs directing visitors to 

main entrance 24.2 1.42 

Use of gates or chains across driveways 17.5 1.82 
Install signs identifying school's 

boundaries ^ 12.1 1.05 

Remove hardware from exterior doors 11.3 2.08 
Have all visitors sign in and out 

of the building 8.1 1.38 
THEFT 

Inve/tory of school equipment 92.9 1.82 
Staff -key control systerf ' . 79.1 
»' A no-cash policy 

« 

Keep laboratory, audiovisual equipment 

under lock and key 62.3 2.28 

Lock classroom doors at night 57.6 2.30 

73 



2.22 

65.1 2.41 



table 2 (continued) 



MEASURE 



Mark school property 
Remove coins from machines 



USE 
% 



43.0 
8.9 



AVERAGE 
'EFFECTIVENESS 




2^02 
2.47 



DAMAGE 

a) Glass Breakage 

Install break-resistant glazings 

Remove stones and debris from 
schoolgrounds 

Install protective screens over 
windows 

Reduce number cr size of windows 

b) Graffiti 

Remove graffiti as soon as possible 

Use graffiti-resistant materials 

Designate area where graffiti is 
allowed 

c) Damage to Interior Hardware 

Install damage-resistant washroom 
hardware 

Cover or protect thermostats, etc. 

Leave inside classroom and office 
doors open at night 

Number of Respondents 



47.3 

47.1 

27.2 
12.7 

91.4 
15.5 

^.8 



8.9 
40.0 

28.1 



- ( 



2.29 
1.97 

2.46 

2,42 

\ 

2.31 
2.30 

1.86 



2.16 
2.23 

2.24 
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Table 3>ercentage of Schools Using Preventive Measures and Average Effectiveness Scores 

by School Level — — 

' SCHOOL LEVEL 

MEASURE _ . Senior Primary Inter- Senior 

4 mediate 
Average Effectiveness ^core 



.Primary 



Inter- 
mediate 



Adequate teacher supervision in 
* hallways, lunch rooms, etc. 

C^ean attractive schools 

Inventory of school equipment 

Repair visible damage quickly 

Ensure all windows and exterior 
doors are locked each evening 

Remove graffiti as soon as 
possible 

Community use of schools 

Students leave school at comple- 
tion of classes unless under 
supervision 

Staff-key control system 

Encourage positive relationships 
between staff and students 

A no-cash policy 

Keei laboratory, audiovisual 
equipment under lock and key 

Parental restitution 

Encourage staff to .nstill res- 
pect for private and public 
property 



96.2 


98.4 


88.8 


2.69 


2.66 


2.45 

• 


94.8 


96.9 


95.4 


2.28 


2 . 2 J 


z • 


92.7 


95.9 


93. 2^ 


1.85 


1.74 


1.72 


91.8 


95.3 


93.0 


2.32 


2.31 


2.44 


91.9 


93.3 


92.7 


2.55 


2.43 


2.49 


90.3 


96.9 


94.7 


2.31 


2.27 


2.34 


80.8 


91.2 


88.1 


^ 1.95 


1.56 


2.25 


86.9 


79.8 


40.3 


2 .62 


2.55 




76.7 


86.5 


88-3 


2.22 


2.20 


2.22 


69.8 


75.6 


61.9 


2. 10 


2.40 


2.38 


68.3 


73.6 


44.7 


2.47 


2.31 


2.46 


56.3 


79. 3 


85.9 


2.28 


2.25 


2.26 


58.4 


73.6 


74.4 


2.20 


2.21 


2. 30 


64.1 


61.7 


36.1 


1.54 


2.10 


2.06 



7u 
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Table 3 (continued) 
MEASURE 



' Primary 



Lock cltissroom doors at night 49.0 

Supery:ision of community groups 54.4 

Leave interior lights on . 49.9 

Regular police patrolling of 

school 49.9 

Inrease exterior lighting 48.0 

Install break-resistant glazings 46.5 

Remove stones and debris from 

schoolgrounds 48,8 

Vandal restitution program 39.9 

Asic neighbours and parents to 
report suspicious activities to 

police 49.0 

Mark school property. 42.6 

Delineate school boundaries 43.6 

Cover or protect thermostats, 

^tc. / 35.6 

Reduce access to the roof 38.9 

Prosecute vandals who are 

apprehended 30.7 

Install signs defining activities 

allowed on school property 33.7 



ERIC 



SCHOOL LEVEL 
Senio^r " Primary Inter- Senior 

mediate 
Average Effectiveness Score 



Inter- 
mediate 
% Using 



75.6 
51.3 
54.4 

48.2 
45.6 
5?. 4 

51.3 
54.4 

36.8 
40.9 
42.0 

53.4 
34.7 

40.9 

29.0 



94.5 
46.9 
59.3 

41.4 
49.1 
48.7 

36.6 
76.0 

24.0 
46.0 
36.1 

57.5 
39.9 

61.9 

24.4 



2.32 
2.31 
1.94 

1.74 
1.69 
2.28 

1.96 
2.23 

1.78 
2.04 
1.15 

2.27 
1.89 

2.17 

1.44 



2.20 
2.18 
•1.89 

1.94 
1.89 
2.37 

2.04 
2.20 

1.66 
1.80 
1.24 

2.30 
2.10 

2.11 

1.15 



2.30 
2.05 
1.93 

1.85 
1.95 
2,28 

1.99 
2,20 

1,74 
1.99 
1,47 

2.09 
1,99 

2,02 

1,86 



Tahle 3 (continued) 



MEASURE 



Primary 



SCHOOL LEVEL 
Inter- Senior Primary Inter- Senior 
mediate mediate 
% Using Average Ef fect^iveness Score 



Install an alarm system 

Leave inside classroom and 
office doors open at night 

Install protective screens over 
windows 

Have signs directi^ig visitors 
to main entrance , 

Use of special playg^rounds 

Use of vandalism prevention 
materials 

Community information programs 

Use of gates or chains across 
driveways - ^ 

Contests to increase students' 
pride in their school 

Ose of graffiti-resistant 
materials 

Reduce number or size of windows 

Install signs identifying 
school's boundaries 

Remove hardware from exterior 
doors 

Remove coins f >m machines 

Install damage-resistant 
washroom hardware 



25,9 

33.6 

28.3 

20.4 
28.7 

25.2 
24.1 

16.8 

18.1 

13.7 
12.2 

11.3 

ia.4 

5.0 
8.1 



36.3 

18.1 

21.2 

31.1 
4.1 

27.5 
17.6 

12.4 

14.0 

17.6 
16.1 

15.5 

13.0 
17.6 

10.9 



41.0 

3.5 

24.2 

41.4 
1.3 

9.5 
13.9 

23.1 

7.9 

24:2 
13.9 

14.5 

15.4 
25.3 

12.8 



2.64 

2.24 

2.44 

1.43 
2.02 

1.92 
1.90 

1.77 

2.11 

2.26 
2.42 

1.04 

2.08 
2.52 

2.20 



2.70 

2.31 

1.9^ 

1.73 
1.67 

2.82 
1.46 



1.88 

2.39 
2.27 

0.93 

2.17 
2.48 

2.00 



2.70 

.2.08 

2.51 

1.41 
1.00 

1.65 
1.54 

1.96 

2.39 

2.38 
2.63 

1.12 

2.05 
2.40 

2.08 



8q 



73 
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Table 3 (continued) 



MEASURE 



Primary 



Inter- 
mediate 
% Usinq 



Rewards to students or community 
members who inform on vandals 

Have all visitors sign in and out 
of the building 

Hire security guards 

Give student government or coun- 
cil more authority 

Put school custodians on twenty- 
four-hour shifts 

Vandalism prevention program for 
studer^ts With problems 

Student council pays cost of 
damager 

Establish incentive program or 
vandalism fund 

Police or security guard over- 
night stakeouts 

Designate area where graffiti is 
al lowed 

Use* of guard dogs 
Number of Respondents 



8.4 

5.1 
6.8 

3.2 

1.6 

3.2 

1.3 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 
0.8 

2371 



8.3 

10.4 
6.7 

14. p 

7.3 

4.1 

4.7 

9.3 

3.6 

2.6 

193 



SCHOOL LEVEL 
Sen' r Primary Inter- Senior 

mediate 
Average Effectiveness Score 



9.3 



21.8 
23.1 
2.4 
12.1 
3.7 
4.4 

I 

1.5 
0.7 

454 



1.78 



22.9 ' 1.32 
11.2 1.95 



2.17 

2.46 

2.27 • 

2.36 

2.05 

2.04 . 

2.00 
2.00 



1.50 

1.35 
2.23 

2.17 

2.36 

2.17 

2.13 

1.64 

1.83 

1.50 



1.46 

1.43 
2.24 

1.96 

2.42 

2.11 

1.83 

1.62 

2.31 

1.00 
2.00 
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Table 4/Percentage of Schools U:-ing 
Scores by School Size 



MEASURE 



0-199 



Adequate teacher supervision in 
hallways, lunch rooms, etc. 92.9 

Clean and attractive schools 92.7 

Inventory of school equipment 87.4 

Repair visible damage quickly 88.5 

sure all windows and exterior 
dobcs are locked ?iach evening 86.4 

Remove graffiti as .isoon as 

possible , 83,6 

Communit^vu^ of r.chools 7 3.4 

Students leave school at com- 
i:>lotion of cl^^ses unless under 
supervision 80,7 

Staff -key control system 69.6 

Encourage positive relationships 
between staff and students 6 3.0 

A no-cash policy 64.5 

Keep laboratory, audiovisual 
equipment under lock cind key 46.2 

Parental restitution 49.0 

Encourage staff to instill res- 
pect for private and public 
property 58,8 



ive Measures and Average Effectiveness 



SCHOOL SIZE 

200- 500- 1000+ 0-199 200- 500- 1000+ 
499 999 ' 499 999 

% Using \verage Effectiveness Score 



97.2 


94 .7 


88.6 


2.76 


2.68 


2.61 


2.39 


95.4 


96.6 


93.6 


2.31 


2.28 


2.29 


2.24 


93.9 


95.1 


94.5 


1.96 


1.82 


1.83 


1.56 


92.6 


93.9 


94.5 


2.32 


2.32 


2.42. 


2.34 


93.1 


93.9 


95.3 


2.61 


2.55 


2.49 


2.38 


92.4 










2 31 


2.28 


90.1 

• 


91.3 


93.2 


2.13 


1.91 


1.69 


1.60 


87.9 


72.7 


35.2 


2.69 


2.61 


2.52 


2.09 


79 . 1 


84 .2 


90.7 


2.26 


2.22 


2.25 


2.11 


70.3 


73.8 


62.7 


2.56 


2.47 


2.46 


2.34 


68.6 


63.7 


46.2 


2.36 


2-40 


2.46 


2.43 


61.6^ 


71.0 


86.4 


2. 34 


2.29 


2.28 


2.14 


60.9 


70.5 


78.0 


2.21 


2.21 


2.22 


2.01 


63.6 


59.5 


36.9 


2.34 


2.21 


2.12 


2.01 
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Table 4 (continued) » 



MEASURE 



0-199 



Locic classroom doors at night 42.2 

Supervision of community groups 46.4 

Leave interior lights on 46.4 

Regular police patrolling of 

school 43.9 

Increase exterior lighting 45.2 

Install breaJc-resistant glai.in 32,7 

Remove stones and debris from 

schoolgrounds 42.3 

Vandal restitution program 29.7 

Ask' neighbours and parents to 
repor'- suspicious activities to 

police 44.5 

Mark school property 36.2 

Delineate school boundaricj 38.9 

Cover or protect thermostats, etc. 24. 9 

Reduce access to the roof 32.7 

Prosecute vandals who are 

apprehended 21.9 

Install si jns defining activities 

allowed on school property 26.6 

Install an alai^m system 17.4 



SCHOOL SIZE 

200- 500- 1000+ 0-199 200- 500- 1000+ 



499 

% 


999 

Using 






Average 


499 999 
Effectiveness 


Score 


52 0 


72.9 


96 . 


2 


2 . 33 


2.30 


2.34 


2 .23 


56.2 


52.3 


50. 


9 


2.45 






1.90 


51.4 


54.7 


58. 


1 


1.93 


1.94 


1.94 


1.93 


51,4 


46.7 


45. 


3 


1.82 


X • / 


1 7ft 
X « / D 


1.78 


*r O • J. 






\j 


\ 97 


X • o ^ 


X • / 0 


1 . 94 


4ft 1 


56 4 


55 


5 








2 . 27 


49.3 


47.9 


42. 


0 


2.02 


1.96 


1.94 


^ 1.98 


42.9 


57.6 


82. 


2 


2.26 


2.25 


2.23 


2.08 


48 4 


39 Q 


28. 


4 


1 .90 


1.76 


1.69 


1.72 


45.1 


4 i2 • !X 


49. 


2 


1.95 


2.07 


1.92 


2.03 


43.9 


. 41.7 


42. 


0 


1.31 ' 


1.13 


1.22 


1.45 


39 . 1 


48.7 


62. 


7 


2.22 


2,27 


2.26 


2.05 


39. 3 


41.7 


42. 


8 


1.9^ 


1.87 


2.04 


1.88 


33.2 


44.3 


70. 


8 


2.20 


2.19 


-2.12 


1.89 


33.6 


35.4 


25. 


4 


1.50 


1.43 


1.35 


1.31 


26.8 


39.6 


45. 


8 


2.58 


2.67 


2.64 


2.73 
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Table 4 (continued) 



MEASURE 



0-199 



Leave inside classroom and 

office doors open at night 40.0 

Install protective screens over 
windows 28.9 

Having signs directing visitors 

to main entrance 13.3 

Use of special playgrounds^ 23.9 

Use of vandalism prevention 

materials 23.9 

/Community information programs 20.1 

Use of gates or chains across 
driveways 14.3 

contests to increase student's 

pride in their school 13.8 

Use of graffiti-resistant 

materials 10.3 

Reduce number or size of windows 7.8 

Install signs identifying school's 
boundaries 9.6 

* - ».*• 

Remove hardware from ext nor 

doors 9.6 

Remove coins from machines 3.5 

Instaij/l damage-resistant wash- 
room hardware 7 . 1 



SCHOOL SIZE 

200- 500- 1000+ 0-199 200- 500- 1000+ 
499 999 499 999 

% Using Average Effectiveness Score 



30.9 19.1 1.3 2.15 2.30 2.15 

26.8 27.9 23.7 2.31 2.51 2.44 2.51 

21.3 35.4 44.1 1.50 1.46 1.36 1.32 

26.9 ^ 19.9 1.7 2.02 2.05 1.94 " 2.00 

25.1 2lfo 11.0 ' 2.03 1.88 1.86 1.80 . 

23.3 23.9 15.7 2.17 1.79 1.81 1.68 

15.5 23.3 24.6 1.96\ 1.77 1.75 2.02 
17.9 17.9 7.6 2.10 2.12 1.95 1.71 

14.8 18.2 26.3 2.38 2.24 2.33 2.36 

14.6 10.5 17.4 2.62 2.40 2.45 2.28 

12.7 12.8 12.7 1.02 1-04 1.02 1.21 

10.0 14.0 17.8 2.06 2.13 2.00 2.12 

6.9 11.9 k,.0 2.72 2.48 2.45 2.37 

8.3 10.6 13.6 2.26 2.14 2.25 1.33-* 

88 



Table 4 (con* nued) 



MEASURB 

0-199 



Rewards to students or community 
members who inform on vandals 6 . 3 

Have all visitors sign in and out 

of the building 4.0 

Hire security guards 6.3 

Give student government or coun- 
cil more authority 4.3 

Put school custodians on 
twenty-four-hour shifts 1.5 

Vandalism prevention program for 
students with problems 2.5 

Studert council pays cost of damage 2.0 

Establish incentive program or 
vandalism fund 1.5 

Police or security guard over- 
night stakeouts ^.3 

Designate area where graffiti is 
allowed 2.8 

Use of guard dogs 0,3 

Number of Respondents 602 
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SCHOOL SIZE 

200- 500- 1000+ 0-199 200- 500- 1000+ - 

499 999 499 999 

% Using Average Eftectiveness Score 



R R 


9 7 


9.3 


1.95 


1.73 


1.55 


1.50 






20 1 


1 58 


1 . 14 


1.61 


1 . 37 


7.2 


7.8 


11.4 


2.18 


1.92 


2.00 


2.29 


3.6 


12. 3 


19.5 


2.41 


2.20 


2.03 


1.83 


1.4 


11.1 


25.9 


2 .17 


2.50 


2.43 


2 . 42 


2.9 


5.3 


1.3 




2.32 


2.19 


1.67 


1.5 


4.9 


12.7 


2 .20 


2.38 


1.73 


1.96 


2.7 


4.6 


4.2 


2.00 


2.54 


1.67 


1.43 


2.2 


J. 4 


5.9 


1 .92 


2.17 


2.11 


2.09 


1.6 


1.4 


1.3 


2 .00 


2 . 16 


1 .00 


0.50 


0-6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.50 


1.83 


3.00 


1.00 


160D 


58 7 


236 
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Table 5/E)egree of Effectiveness of Preventive Measures Used 



MEASURE 



EFFECTIVENESS 
Not at SlicThtly Moderately Very 
All Percentage 



Don't Nuinber of 
Know Respondents 



Adequate teacner supervisxon in 
hallways, lunch rooms > etc. 

Clean and attractive schools 


0 
2 


.2 
.4 


4 

10 


.0 
.5 


24 
34 


.6 

• 


66 
40 


.8 
.0 


4 
13 


.5 
.0 


2648 
2655 


Inventory of school equipment • 


11 


.4 


12 


.4 


23 


.9 


22 


.4 


29 


.9 


2522 


Repazr visiDie aaitiaye 3.uxcKxy 


Xr 




9 


.6 


32 


.7 


41 


.7 


14 


.5 


2582 


FnQrir"^:* a1 1 windows and exterior 
doors are locked each evening 


1 


.6 




.6 


24 


.3 


55 


.0 


^3 


.5 


2529 


Remove graffiti as soon as possible 


X 


A 
• H 


XV/ 




34 


.0 


41 


. 1 


12 


.6 


2538 


ComiTiunity use or scnoois 


q 




14 


.6 


32 


.0 


23 


.7 


19 


.9 


2396 


Students leave school at completion 
of classes unless under supervision 


0 


.4 


5 


.2 


27 


.0 


60 


.8 


5 


.5 


2181 


Staff -key control system 


6 


.0 


9 


.4 


24 


.9 


38 


.8 




.9 


2190 


Encourage positive relationships c 
between staff and students 


0 


.4 ' 


6 


.3 


33 


.8 


49 


.7 


9 


.8 


• 1871 


A no-cash policy 


2 


.1 


8 


.5 


23 


.3 


44 


.9 


21 


.1 


1816 



Keep laboratory, audiovisual 
equipment under lock and key 

Parental restitution 

Encourage staff to instill respect 
for private and public property 

Lock classroom doors at night 

Supervision of community groups 



3.0 
1.9 



10.8 
17.7 



30.4 
33.6 



39.8 
39.2 



16.1 
7.6 



1719 
1725 



0.4 


13.9 


40.4 


32.4 


12.9 


1655 


3.6 


9.3 


28.8 


41.7 


16.5 


1598 


2.3 


12.9 


33.5 


41.4 


9.9 


1452.. 
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Table 5 (continued) 



MEASURE 

Not At 
All 



Leave interior lights on 3.6 

Regular police patrolling of school 3.6 

Increase exterior lighting 5.3 

Install break-resistant glazings 1.9 

Remove stones and debris from 

schoolgrounds 3 . 1 

Vandal restitution program 1.2 

Ask neighbours and parents to report 

suspicious activities to police 6.4 

Mark school property 3.7 

Delineate school boundaries 26.1 

Cover or protect thermostats, etc. 2.4 

Reduce access to the roof 6 . 0 

Prosecute vandals who are apprehended 2.4 

Install signs defining activities 

allowed on school property 16.7 

Install an alarm system 1.6 

Leave inside classroom and office 

doors open at night 3.2 

Install protective screens over 

windows 2.4 

Have signs directing visitors to 

main entrance 16 . 3 

Use of special playgrounds 6.3 



EFFECTIVENESS 
Slightly Moderately Very 
Percentage 



Don*t Number of 
Know Respondents 



19.4 
29.8 
21.6 
12.1 



37.6 
37.6 
42.9 
38.5 



21.5 
16.8 
21.2 
43.2 



17.9 
12.2 
8.9 
4.2 



1431 
1375 
1366 
1368 



20.7 
15.3 



38.6 
35.4 



24.3 
37.7 



13.2 
10.3 



1340 
1306 



28.3 
12.1 
20.9 
14.1 
21.5 
18.9 



32*3 
27.7 
24.1 
32.2 
35.6 
30. 1 



20.9 
20.6 
9.2 
39.2 
25-7 
34.7 



12.1 
35.9 
19.8 
12.2 
11.2 
13.8 



1253 
1215 
1168 
1093 
1058 
990 



30.0 
3.8 



28.5 
17.9 



12.0 
65.6 



12 .7 
11.0 



097 
809 



9.4 
7.5 



24.3 



29.5 



32.0 
55.5 



31.1 



5.0 



727 
796 



29.7 
14.3 



33.7 
30.9 



9.8 
28.8 



10.4 
19.7 



673 
624 
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Table 5 (continued) 



MEASURE 



Not At 
All 



Use of, vandalism prevention 

materials , 1.1 

Community information programs 2 . 1 

Use of gates or chains across - 
driveways 10.0 

Contest to increase students' pride 

in their school 1.1 

Use of graffiti-resistant materials 0.7 

Reduce number or size of windows 1 . 7 

Install ;:igns identifying school's 
boundaries 28.3 

Remove hardware from exterior doors 2.9 

Remove coins from machines 1.6 

f' Install damage-resistant washroom 

hardware 0.8 

Rewards to students or community 

members who inform on vandals 7.6 

Have all vi'sitors sign in and out 

of the building 20.3 

Hire security guards 4.0 

Give student government or counci 1 

more authority 2.8 

Put school custodians on 

twenty-four-hour shifts 1.5 

93 



o 

ERIC 



• EFFECTIVENESS 
Slightly Moderitely Very Don't Number of 

Percentage Know Respondents 



21.7 42.1 16.0 19.1 649 

26.2 37.4 18.1 16.2 634 

23.3 36.1 25.9 4.8 50? 

17.2 45.0 25.2 11.5 460 

10.4 41.4 39.1 8.3 432 

10.8 28.2 53.3 6.1 362 

32.1 22.5 4.9 12.1 346 

19.0 33.4 31.8- 12.9 311 

10.0 . 20.9 53.0 14.5 249 

14.8 46.5 31.3 6.6 243 
23.7 22.5 17.4 28.8 236 

27.9 33.3 10-8 7.7 222 

21.3 28.7 32.7 13.4 202 

22.3 31.3 34.1 9.S 179 

5.9 38.2 49.3 5.1 136 



Table 5 (continued)' 



MEASURE 



Not At 
All 



EFFECTIVENESS 
Slightly Moderately Very Don't ' 
Percentage ' Know 



Number of 
Respondents 



vTandalism prevention program for 
students .^ith problems 

Studant council pays cost of 
daioage 

Establish incentive program or 
vandalism fund 

Police or security guard overnight 
stakeouts 

Designate area where graffiti 
is allowed 

Use of guard dogs 



0.0 
3.4 
8.5 

6.5 

8.7' 
0.0, 



11.8 
20.5 

12.2 

20.8 

15.2 
26.7 



47.1 

38.6 

43.9 

22.1 

32.6 
26.7 



34.1 



30.7 

19.5 

)41.6 

21.7 
26.7 



7.1 

6.8 

15.9 

9.1 

21.7 
20.3 



85 
88 
82 

77 

46 

15 



97 



9 
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Table 6/lJype of Alarm System by 
Size* 


School Level 

• 


and School 




* ^ — . — — . — 

Primary 


SCHOOL LEVEL 
Intermediate Senior 
Percentage 


Totf'al 


Audio • . 21.7 . 


* 

^ o • u 


xo • u 


• 

21.1 


V.H.F ./ultrasonic/ 
fnfrared "20.3 


• 

■ :4.7 


' 27.5 


22.1 


riechanical 4'^ • 3 

< • 


"41.9 


44.9 


47.8 


Coiribination of above ♦ 

and other 4.3 


t.l 


• 

&.4" 


4.8 


Don't know ^ 4.4 

• \ 

. 1 \ 


4.3 


3.1 


' 4.1 


Total 100.00 

« 


100.0 


100.0 


. 100.0 


Number of Respondents. 

with alarms 801 


93 


225 


119 


9 


\— 







V 



TYPE 



SCHOol SIZE 

-199 200-499 500-.999 1000+ 
• Percentage 



Total 



Audio 


16. 


.3 


23. 


.0 


21. 


.8 


16, 


.2 


21. 


0 


V.H.F. /ul trason 


ic/ 


















infrared. 


16. 


.9 


20. 


.9 


24. 


.9 


24. 


,9 


22. 


1 


Mechanical 


56. 


.6 


48. 


.0 


44. 


.0 


46. 


,3 


47. 


8 


Comt>i^iation of 


above 








« 












and" other . 


2. 


.9 


4. 


> 1 


5. 


.5 


8. 


.8 


4. 


9 


Don't know 


• 7. 


.4 


4. 


.1 


3, 


.8 


■ 2. 


.2 


4. 


2 


Total 


100. 


.0 


100. 


.0 


100. 


.0 


100. 

r 


.0 


100. 


0 


Number of Respondents 
with alarms 136 


561 


293 


136 


1126 



ERIC 



AO 
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Table 7/Total Cost of Vandalism by. School Level 



AMOUNT Or^ ^ 




/ 






VANDALISM 




SCHOOL LEVEL 




Total 




Primary 


Intermediate 


3enior 






Percentage* 


• 




3 

. No vandalism ^ 


,6 .'7 


2.1 


0.7 • 


* 

% 


*- $1.- $199 


20.6 


6.2 


2.6 


17 . 0 


$20a - $499 


26.2 


22.2 


7.7 




• 

$500 - $999 


18.6 


21.7 


13.9 


• 1 


$1000 - $19,99 


• 

10.3 


16. 1 


24 . 0 




$2000 - ^4999 


6.1 


13.5 


23.1 




$5000-^ ' 


1.7 


. 4.2 


14.1 




No reply 


9.8 


14.0 


13.9 




4— ' 

' Total 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


100^0 


Number of .Respondents 


2 371 


193 


^54 , 


3018 



1 Calculated on a per school^basis. 

2 Respondents stated actual dollar cost. * 

.3 *Th6 no-vandalism category was* not on the questionnaire. Some 
respondents stated their vandalism costs were nil. 



Table 8/Total Cost of Vandalism by School Size 



AMOUNT OP 2 






* SCHOOL 


SIZE 






VANDALISM 


0-199 


200- 


50U- 


1000+ 


Total 








499- 


999 . 














Percentage 






No vandalism 


14.1 


4.4 


1.9 


0.4 


5.5 




$1*- $199 


30.0 


18.2 


6.3 


1.3 


16.9 




$200 - $499 


26.7 


26.9 


^ 16. 5 


3.8 


23.1 




$500 - $999 ' • 


10.8 


21.2 


21.5 


7.6 


18.1 




$1000 - $1999 


5.2 


10.9 


22-1 7 


19.9 


1*2.7 




$2000 - $4999 


2.7 


6.4 


15.8 


27.5 


9.2 




$5000+ 


1.0 


1.8 


4.6 


22.5 


3.8 




No is^ply 


9.5 


10.2 


10.7 


17.0 


10.7 




Total . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100-0 


100.0 ^ 




Number of Respondents 


602 


1600 


587 


236 


3025 
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Table 9/lnvolvement of Community Groups or Persons to 
Reduce School Vandalism by School Size 



• 

GROUPS OR PERSONS 

* • 


0-199 


200- 
499 

% 


i. 

500- 
999 

U^ina 


1000+ 


Totax 

* 


Polica 




75,8 


79 . 7 


87.7 


76.1 


XnUXVXUUCI^ IT C^JU C^aa v>^ 


48.0 


^57.3 


65.4 


64.0 


57.6 


Parent Associations 


18.4 


24.7 • 


23.5 


19.9 . 


22.8 • 


Children's Aid Society 


13.3 


Id . 2 






XQ m X 


Court ■ K 


- 5.3 


10.9 


18^4 ' 


37.7 ' 


13.4 


Social Services 
•(Municipal) 


.7 . 5 




X J • □ 


X O • 7 


10 . 2 


•Social Services 
Prison Staf | , , ' 


4.5 
0.2 


4.4 
0.5 . 


4.8 

0.3 ^ 


9.7 
1.3 


4.9 
0.5 * 


Other {students, neigh- 
bours, etc.) 


3.7 


4.6 




4.7 


4.4 ' 


Number of " Respondeftts 


602 


1600 ^ 
c 


587 


236 


3025 


Table 10/Involvemeat of Community Groups 
, School Vandalism by School Level 


or Persons to 


* 

Reduce 



GROUPS OR- PERSONS 



.Primary • Interme- 



Sonior 



Total 



Police 

Iniividual Parehts 
Parent Associations 
Children's Aid ^ • 

Coutt 

'social Services (Municipal) 
Social Services (Provincial) 
Prison Staff 

Other ( students i neighbours, 
etc.) 



Number of Rrspon'ients 



diate & 


74.4 


80.8 


57.1 


59.1 


25.7 


10.9 


15.0 


22.8 


9.4 


18.7 


8.9 


18.7 


4.0 


7.8 


0.4 


~ 0.5 


4. ,3 


4.1 


2371 


193 



82.8 
59.3 
12.8 
i9.4 
31.9 
13.4 
8.1 
0.7 

5.3 



76.1 
57.6 
22.8 
16.2 
13.4 
10^2 
4.9 
0.5 

4.4 



45' 



3018 
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